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Chronicle 


Washington Conference.—The attempts at the limita- 
tion of the number of submarines were abruptly checked 
on December 28, when M. Sarraut, spokesman for France, 

Cee announced at a joint session of the 
pases. of Committee on Limitation of Armament 
Submarines and the Sub-Committee on Naval Lim- 
itation, that he had received instructions from the Gov- 
ernment at Paris, to the effect, that France could not pos- 
sibly accept a limitation below 330,000 tons for auxiliary 
craft and 90,000 tons for submarines. This represented 
the utmost concession that France could make consistently 
with its vital interests. However, France was willing, as 
a token of good-will, to accept the reduction to 175,000 
tons in capital ships. 

Mr. Hughes declared that the statement made in behalf 
of France should be accepted as ihe final expression of 
the attitude of the French Government. He said that he 
was greatly gratified by the accepiance cf the limitation 
of tonnage in capital ships, and that its importance should 
not be underestimated, in view of the fact that capital 
ships were the chief weapon of offense. This agreement 
would very materially reduce the burden of taxation, and 
would aid in no slight measure the establishment of a 
better basis for lasting peace. The reservations France 
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had made as to replacements would be a subject for fur- 
ther negotiations. 

Taking up the matter of auxiliary craft and submarines, 
he confessed disappointment, because the attitude of 
France would make it difficult for other nations to accom- 
plish anything in the way of limitating these two branches 
of naval service. The suggestion that France should have 
90,009 tons of submarines would, on any practicable ratio, 
involve the assumption that Great Britain and the United 
States should greatly increase their submarine tonnage. 
Furthermore, he said, if a large number of submarines 
was to be provided, it would be necessary to provide 
cruisers in sufficient number to deal adequately with them. 
In conclusion he assured his French colleagues that their 
attitude on capital ships was cordially and sincerely ap- 
preciated. 

Mr. Balfour’s comments were more caustic. While 
rejoicing that France had accepted the ratio which gave 
175,000 tons of capital ships to its navy, he did not feel 
that such acceptance involved a sacrifice of an overwhelm- 
ing nature, for in point of fact it meant increased relative 
strength. The French proposal with regard to submarines 
meant that France proposed to increase its undersea fleet 
threefold, so as to make it, with the newer types to be 
constructed, superior to that of any nation in the world. 
This intention, together with the announcement of their 
plans to increase greatly the strength of their ayxiliary 
craft, constituted a somewhat singular contributici: to the 
labors of a conference called for the diminuation of arma- 
ment. In conjunction with the French refusal to discuss 
land armament, it was a cause of anxiety and disappoint- 
ment. Moreover, France intended to begin replacing 
capital ships in 1927, a serious interference with the ten- 
year naval holiday. He could not conceive, he said, how 
such a program could be regarded as a defensive policy, 
in fact, it was perfectly obvious that the 90,000 tons of 
submarines were intended to destroy commerce. They 
could not be intended for any other purpose. If France 
needed 90,000 tons of submarines to protect 175,090 tons 
of capital ships, how many tons of submarines would 
Great Britain and the United States need to protect 500,- 

000 tons of capital ships? The effect on British opinion 
was clear. Public notice had been served that a great 
fleet of instruments of illegitimate warfare was to be 
built on the shores nearest to Britain, and would be a very 
great menace to it. Should the occasion arise Britain 
would be able to 1neet the menace, but to do so, full right 
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must be reserved to build any auxiliary craft that might 
be deemed necessary to solve the problem. 

M. Sarraut, in reply to Mr. Balfour, pointed out that 
the action of the French Government was determined, 
not by any desire to measure French naval strength 
against the strength of France’s neighbors, but solely by 
the needs and vital interests of his country. France had 
not been guided by fear or distrust when it assented to 
the large capital fleets of Great Britain and the United 
States, and he asked that other countries should accord 
the same trust to France in respect to demands that were 
considered essential to its needs, and in particular, for 
the protection of its long lines of communication. More- 
over the proportion to be maintaned between a nation’s 
capital ships and other branches of service, was not an 
indispensable and logical correlation, but an abstract rule 
which France did not recognize. The submarine fleet 
which France proposed to build was defensive in char- 
acter, and as such it should not be regarded as a menace 
to any of her friends. 

Mr. Balfour answered that Great Britain and France 
were on friendly terms and war between them was al- 
most unthinkable; nevertheless there had been war be- 
tween the two countries in the past. England was superior 
in naval strength, France in land forces. England could 
never hope to invade France successfully, nor could the 
life of France be imperilled by the British fleet. On the 
other hand, France, if it possessed the largest submarine 
fleet in the world, could, by destroying British commerce, 
destroy Britain’s very existence. Under these circum- 
stances and in view of the fact that the submarine was 
practically useless for defending lines of communication, 
but very powerful for destroying them, England could 
not look with indifference on the prospect of France’s 
possessing a vast submarine fleet. 


The plan to restrict the number of submarines and of 
auxiliary craft having failed through the refusal of France 
to consider the ratio proposed by the United States, sug- 
gestions were made to determine the 
manner of their legitimate use. To 
this end Mr. Root laid before the Con- 
ference two resolutions, one dealing with international 
law already recognized as obligatory, and the other look- 
ing to the improvement and amendment of existing laws. 
The preamble and the first resolution, as first proposed, 
read as follows: 

The signatory Powers, desiring to make more effective the rules 
adopted by civilized nations for the protection of the lives of 
neutrals and noncombatants at sea in time of war, declare that 
among those rules the following are to be deemed an established 
part of international law: 

1. A merchant vessel must be ordered to stop for visit and 
search to determine its character before it can be captured. A 
merchant vessel must not be attacked unless it refuses to stop for 
visit and search after warning. A merchant vessel must not be 
destroyed unless the crew and passengers have been first placed 
in safety. 


The Use of 


Submarines 





2. Belligerent submarines are not under any circumstances 
exempt from the universal rules above stated, and if a submarine 
cannot capture a merchant vessel in conformity with these rules, 
the existing law of nations requires it to desist from attack and 
from capture and to permit the merchant vessel to proceed 
unmolested. 

The signatory Powers invite the adherence of all the civilized 
Powers to the foregoing statement of established law to the end 
that there may be a clear public understanding throughout the 
world of the standards of conduct by which the public opinion of 
the world is to pass judgment upon future belligerents. 

After some discussion, the preamble was modified by 
an amendment proposed by Mr. Balfour, which was a 
mere transposition of the words of Mr. Root made with 
the purpose of bringing out more emphatically at the very 
beginning the object underlying the resolutions. As 
amended, the preamble reads: 

The signatory Powers desiring to make more effective the rules 
adopted by civilized nations for the protection of the lives of 
neutrals and noncombatants at sea in time of war invite the 
adherence of all other civilized Powers to the following statement 
of established law to the end that there may be a clear public 
understanding throughout the world of the standards of conduct 
by which the public opinion of the world is to pass judgment 
upon future belligerents. 

As there was no doubt as to the consensus of opinion 
on the substance of the first resolution, but some hesita- 
tion as to whether the actual wording of it was the best 
that could be found, Mr. Hughes put it to a vote under 
the understanding that a drafting committee should be 
appointed which should be required to incorporate its 
substance but should be free to make such verbal changes 
as might be deemed advisable. The resolution was then 
unanimously carried. 

Having thus disposed of the declaration of existing in- 
ternational law with regard to the use of the submarine, 
the second resolution, which had for its purpose to initiate 
a reform in the use of the submarine, was discussed. The 
text of this resolution reads: 

The signatory Powers recognize the practical impossibility of 
using submarines as commerce destroyers without violating the 
requirements universally accepted by civilized nations for the 
protection of the lives of neutrals and noncombatants, and to the 
end that the prohibition of such use shall be universally accepted 
as a part of the law of nations they declare their assent to such 
prohibition and invite all other nations to adhere thereto. 

Mr. Hughes pointed out that assent to the resolution by 
the five Powers represented at the Conference carried 
with it a binding force for their observance of its pro- 
visions, only in the event of its becoming international law 
through its universal acceptance by the nations of the 
world. Mr. Balfour proposed an amendment by which 
the signatory Powers would bind themselves not to use 
submarines for the destruction of commerce as between 
themselves, irrespective of the action of other Powers. 
The text of his amendment reads: 

They declare their assent to such prohibition and they agree to 
be bound forthwith thereby as between themselves, and they invite 
all other nations to adhere to the present agreement. 


The last paragraph in Mr. Root’s resolutions, which 
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is supplementary to the first and second resolutions reads 
as follows: 

The signatory Powers, desiring to insure the enforcement of 
the humane rules declared by them with respect to the prohibition 
of the use of submarines in warfare, further declare that any 
person in the service of any of the Powers adopting these rules 
who shall violate any of the rules thus adopted, whether or not 
such person is under orders of a Governmental superior, shall be 
deemed to have violated the laws of war, and shall be liable to 
trial and punishment as if for an act of piracy, and may be 
brought to trial before the civil or military authorities of any 
such Powers within the jurisdiction of which he may be found. 

No final action was taken on either this paragraph or 
on the second resolution, because the various delegations 
though it necessary to refer the matter to their Govern- 
ments, and pending the receipt of definite instructions 
the delegates thought further discussion useless. 


The Committees, however, reached an agreement on 
the limitation of airplaine carriers. At the session held 
on December 30, Secretary Hughes 
brought before the delegates the pro- 
posal made by the American Govern- 
ment, by which it was suggested that the airplane carriers 
allowed each Power should be as follows: United States 
80,900 tons, Great Britain 80,000 tons, Japan 48,000 tons. 
In the discussion it became clear that there was a general 
agreement that these figures were low, and it was finally 
determined that the figures should be placed as follows: 
United States 135,000 tons, Great Britain 135,000 tons, 
Japan 81,000 tons, France and Italy 60,000. The ratio 
is practically the 5-5-3-1.75-1.75 accepted for capital ships. 
It was also determined by the Committees that the maxi- 
mum tonnage of airplane carriers should be 27,000 tons, 
and the maximum caliber of guns carried by them should 
be eight inches. 


Limitation of Air- 


plain Carriers 


The announcement made by France that it intended to 
maintain a large fleet of submarines and of auxiliary craft 
very much in excess of the ratio laid down for capital 
ships, put an end to any thought of 
limiting the number of auxiliary craft. 
Steps, however, were taken to limit 
their tonnage and the size of their guns. The original 
resolution suggested by Chairman Hughes was provision- 
ally accepted in the amended form proposed by Lord Lee. 
It reads as follows: 


Limitation of 


Auxiliary Ships 


No ship of war other than a capital ship or aircraft carrier 
hereafter built shall exceed a total tonnage displacement of 10,000 
tons, and no gun shall be carried by any such ship, other than 
a capital ship, with a caliber in excess of 8 inches. 

All the Powers accepted this resolution with the excep- 
tion of France which delayed its vote, because it had not 
received instructions from Paris. 


France.—The Senate recently recorded an emphatic 
vote of confidence in the Briand Ministry for the de facto 
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condition of affairs by which a French ambassador, M. 
Jonnart, represents France at the 
Senate to Vatican Vatican and a Papal envoy represents 
the Holy Father in Paris. The vote 
stood 169 to 123. On December 29 the diplomatic rela- 
tions of the Republic with the Pope were officially recog- 
nized by the adoption of the ministerial credits for the 
embassy to the Vatican. The vote stood 183 to 130. 
There was a bitter debate led by M. Heéry, radical Senator 
from the Deux-Sevres, who attempted to prove that the 
moral power of the Papacy was a thing of the past. As 
his arguments consisted of flagrant misstatements of fact, 
the effect was hardly what he expected, as is clear from 
the vote. 


During a discussion of the budget before the Senate 
December 26, Senator Chéron thus tabulated the finan- 
cial condition of the country. Before the year 1914, the 
French national debt amounted to 
27,704,009,000 francs. The debt is 
now 328,000,000,000. Of this increase, 
309,143,500,000 was incurred during the war. The re- 
maining 146,500,000,000 has been incurred since the war 
ended. On examining this enormous increase of indebt- 
edness since the war ended, Senator Henry de Juvpel, in 
an article on the subject published in the Matin, shows 
that 69,000,009,000 has been advanced against the German 
indemnities for reparations. In the French. budget it is 
classed as recoverable, but Senator Chéron’s estimate is 
that at most 45,000,000,000 of that sum will be recovered 
by France in the next eight years, and that during the 
same time, France will have spent a further 100,000,000,- 
ooo on reconstructions and pensions. A second and con- 
siderable item in this increase of indebtedness is 49,000,- 
000,000 francs due to the breaking of the fixed exchange 
convention by England-and America in March, 1919, with 
the consequent fall in the value of the franc. But in the 
debate, M. Doumer, Minister of Finance, trying to coun- 
teract the impression made by these figures, declared that 
he estimated this debt at 290,000,000,000, as “ he did not 
believe that any of the Allies would seek to be reimbursed 
at the present rate of exchange.” On paper, however, 
the Chéron figures remain as the present indebtedness of 
France. A third item on the account is 28,000,000,000 
for such expenses as the valorization of the mark in 
Alsace. Senator Chéron furthermore reminded the Sen- 
ate that on January 1, 1930, the French debt would 
amount to 425,000,000,000 francs and would need, at five 
per cent, over 21,000,000,000 to meet interest. But this 
year, he reminded his hearers, the total revenue of the 
country was only 23,000,000,000 francs. On what then, 
he asked, was France to live? Interest on the public debt 
would absorb the total receipts of the budget. The moral 
therefore was that in the Cannes meeting the Premier 
must not allow the obligations due by Germany to be 
reduced. 


National Debt 
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In order to avoid the possibility of governmental defeat 
on the eve of the Cannes conference, Philippe Berthelot, 
Secretary General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who 
recently accompanied Premier Briand 
to the Washington Conference, re- 
signed office, December 26. His resig- 
nation was handed in after the debate in the Chamber on 
the affairs of the Industrial Bank of China, in which his 
name and his reputation were involved. The course of the 
debate made it clear that the Government could no longer 
run the risk of supporting this valuable functionary, with- 
out jeopardizing its own political life. The Secretary’s 
resignation thus relieved his chief, M. Briand, of having 
either to defend him at the peril of being defeated, or to 
denounce him, and accept, or at least to appear to accept, 
as true the accusations brought against his subordinate. 

The official, who just resigned, is a brother of André 
Berthelot, who was the Director of the Industrial Bank of 
China, at the time of the financial crash in the spring. 
Allegations were made, at that time, that the Director of 
the Bank, in order to save it, had used his official position 
and issued instructions without the sanction or authority 
of the Government. During the debate on the subject in 
the Chamber, Deputy Taittinger quoted from cables and 
instructions which André Berthelot sent at the time of the 
crisis and drew from them damaging conclusions against 
the conduct of the Director of the Bank. But the situation 
is not so clear as it appears on the surface. It is greatly 
complicated by the fact, that when most of these events 
took place, there was no Government in power, for the 
Leygues Cabinet had just been overthrown, and M. Briand 
was not as yet in office. M. André Berthelot therefore 
and his friends claim that he was within his right of acting 
according to his views of the best interests of France. 


The Berthelot 


Resignation 


Haiti, Santo Domingo.—The Senatorial Committee 
that investigated Haiti and Santo Domingo has made its 
preliminary report which in effect is as follows: 

1. Atrocities were committed, but 
have been exaggerated. 2. The occu- 
pation has done much material good 
and should not be relinquished. 3. An American civil 
Governor or High Commissioner should be made su- 
preme in each republic. There is no attempt at a defense 
of our unethical, unconstitutional invasion of the Island, 
and no defense or explanation of our imposition ofa 
treaty on the Haitians by force of threats. In fact neither 
subject was mentioned. There is a promise that the 
atrocities will be investigated further and punishment in- 
flicted on the guilty. The sanest remarks printed on this 
last topic are contained in this paragraph taken from the 
New York Evening Post under date of December 27: 

But while it would have been possible to accomplish all this 
if not without much bloodshed at least without inhumanity and 
tyranny, the testimony of competent witnesses leaves too little 
room for doubt that both cruelty and tyranny manifested them- 


The Committee 


Report 
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selves. In Haiti, this testimony is to be found in Brig. Gen 
Barnett’s report, even as later modified; the statements of suc: 
observers as Harry A. Franck, and the recent admissions o 
Major T. C. Turner of the Marine Corps. The Senate com 
mittee says that most of the charges concern “acts of some ha! 
dozen officers” and date two years back. But what a half dozen 
officers aid in 1919 another half dozen may do in 1922. What 
guarantees can we have against more excesses, from “ bumpin; 
off the cocos” to forced road work? It behooves the Senators t: 
clear up these charges of atrocities. . . . 

On December 29 Horace Knowles, United States 
minister to Santo Domingo, during the Taft Administra- 
tion, and now counsel to the latter country, attacked the 


Senatorial report bitterly. He charged: 

That the invasion and occupation of the Dominican Republic 
in May, 1916, was illegal, unwarranted, and in direct violation bot! 
of the treaty made between the two countries in 1907 and of a 
resolution proposed by the United States and adopted by the 
Third Conference of The Hague Tribunal, as well as the Monroe 
Doctrine and the last of President Wilson’s “ fourteen points.” 
That excesses, abuses, cruelties and murders have been committed 
there by the marine force of occupation and that the people have 
been terrorized and their homes burned; that the orders issued 
and enforced by the American Military Government have been 
unreasonable, cruel and “totally un-American”; that private 
rights have been invaded and personal and corporate property 
injured, damaged or destroyed by the Military Government and 
its agents, and great losses thus incurred through their orders; 
that the administration of the Military Government has been 
incompetent, wasteful and extravagant. 

A further press report reads: 

Knowles also charged that certain unspecified officers of the 
navy and Marine Corps had conspired together to provoke un- 
peaceful conditions in the island in order that the work of 
quelling these “disorders” might save them from the dismissal 
or reduction in rank undergone by so many officers when per- 
sonnel was reduced following the armistice. 

He furthermore declared that the Senate Committee of inevstiga- 
tion was wholly in the hands of the Military Government during its 
brief stay on the island, which fact, coupled with the presence of 
armed marine guards at the hearings, effectually terrorized the 
witnesses. He also stated that the Committee, by abruptly 
breaking off its hearings three days before the date set, deprived 
him of the opportunity to present between fifty and sixty witnesses 
to atrocities, who were on hand ready to appear, and that when, 
following the unexpected departure of the Committee, he attempted 
to communicate by written message and by radio with Senator 
McCormick to learn when and where his witnesses would be heard 
and his sworn statements put into the record, he was roughly, 
discourteously and threateningly prevented from so doing by 
certain naval officers and by Rear Admiral Samuel S. Robison, 
the Military Governor, by whom, he declared, he was threatened 
with punishment if he did not desist from his efforts. 

“T intend,” he stated, “to prefer charges against him, not so 
much to satisfy any personal grievance as to show the kind of mar. 
to whom our Government has intrusted the lives, liberties, 
fortunes and happiness of these people.” 

All the accusations summarized above, Mr. Knowles stated he 
was prepared to prove, if the Committee gives him an opportunity 
to produce his witnesses before it. 

He said he had not intended to make these charges publicly 
at this time, but that the unexpected preliminary report of the 
Committee and the nature of their findings had forced his hand. 

As the Committee is to sit again in Washington, Mr. 
Knowles will no doubt be heard to his entire satisfac- 


tion. 
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The Senate Committee in Haiti 


WittiAM B. M’Cormick 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


led by natives carying conventional satin banners 
lettered in gold marched along the Rue des Quais, 

Port au Prince, toward the causeway on which the mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee were to land from the army 
transport, Argonne, anchored in the bay off the Haitian 
capital. Children headed the procession, marching two by 
two. They bore banners prepared for the occasion, eight 
of these having legends in English and a score with in- 
scriptions in French. Among the phrases in English 
were: “ 3,000 Murdered Haitians Ask for Justice” ; “The 
Ameircan People Have Been Betrayed”; “ Shall Haiti 
Be Your Congo?”; “ Shall Haiti Be Your Belgium?” ; 
“ Shall Haiti Be Your Ireland?” Two of the inscriptions 
in French that clearly suggested American influence were: 
“ Give Us Liberty or Give Us Death” and “ Haiti for 
the Haitians.” 

The Senate Committee landed and after formal calls on 
President Dartigneure and Colonel Russell, Brigadier 
Commander of the Marine Corps, assembled in the Ameri- 
can Legation building where, on the second floor, there was 
a large hall suitable for its purposes. Senator McCormick 
began the proceedings with a brief formal statement as 
to the purposes of the Committee in coming to Haiti and 
then requested Captain Angell, the American lawyer for 
the “ Patriotic Union of Haiti,” to present his witnesses. 
This organization had been entrusted with the task of 
assembling witnesses and preparing the evidence before 
the Senate Committee’s arrival. But at the outset it was 
apparent that this task had not been well done and 
Captain Angell explained that he had had insufficient 
time to examine either witnesses or the records in their 
several cases. 

With the testimony of the first witness, this lack of 
proper preparation and of a real appreciation of the 
gravity to Haiti and its cause of the Senate Committee 
hearings in its country, made itself felt. To a correspond- 
ent arriving with the Committee and having no knowledge 
of the country or its people the signifigance of the whole 
course of the hearings might have been missed. But it 
was my good fortune to have been in Haiti long enough 
before the Committee came to have learned that, barring 
the absence of a Haitian woman and a resident of the 
remote hill country, the witnesses at the hearings pre- 
sented a fairly complete cross section of Haitian life. 

As the hearing progressed I could not help but regret, 
more and more, that the members of the “ Patriotic 
Union” had not elected to bring before the Senate Com- 


() N the morning of November 29, 1921, a procession 


I 


mittee charges and evidence about which they had so 
often spoken with bitterness to me. By these I mean 
charges against the treaty officials, the Financial Adviser 
in particular, the General Receiver, and the general lack 
of willingness on the part of the Occupation to cooperate 
with Haiti. It is true that these subjects were dis- 
cussed in memoirs presented to the Committee. But as 
the translations of them promised me failed to materialize 
I do not know what they contained. Moreover, a memoir 
never could be as potent as direct testimony made by 
Haitians before the Committee. 

With the first witness came evidence of the lack of 
a presentation of the cases, sufficient to obtain the gen- 
eral effect sought. This witness was Victor J. De- 
lerme, a lawyer and journalist of Cayes, who had had 
an altercation with a Captain Kenny of the gendarmerie 
over a drill of the volunteer fire company at.Cayes, of 
which Delerme was the chief. In the course of the dis- 
pute the Captain struck Delerme on the mouth with a 
whip. The case in itself was trifling and nowhere was it 
brought out that it was typical of countless other cases 
of abuse of natives by gendarmerie officers, who are ap- 
pointed from the Marine Corps, nor that the Captain 
Kenny mentioned was the notorious “ One, Two” Kenny. 
This officer, I was told, earned this sobriquet through his 
practise of pulling his revolver with one motion and 
shooting a native with the second motion, although 
gendarmerie officers and Americans resident in Haiti gen- 
erally scouted this tale. In any case Captain Kenny’s 
reputation among the Haitians was not developed for the 
record. 

Among the other witnesses heard were A. G. Boco, a 
resident of Port au Prince, whose house was wrecked 
by the Marines, according to his testimony, after a fire 
had raged nearby, the Boco house being burned down 
the next day. On the conclusion of this testimony Senator 
McCormick asked that the report of the insurance agent 
as to this fire be filed with the report of the hearings. 
Then came Joseph Duchesne, a resident of Hinche, who 
spent over three years in prison after October, 1917, for 
some offense of which he testified he had no knowledge. 
It was brought out, in a very vague way, however, that 
Duchesne had some knowledge of a cache of arms made 
by the Caco chiefs Saul and Charlemagne Peralte, or was 
charged with such knowledge. But as, by his own testi- 
mony, none of his actions or ideas were those of a normal 
person, his testimony was not at all convincing. At no 
time during the examination of these witnesses or after- 
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wards was any attempt made to present evidence for the 
defense so that the effect of the hearings was very one- 
sided and seldom wholly convincing. No fair-minded 
man would have passed final judgment on any of these 
cases without first having heard testimony from the 
defense. 

Shortly before the first session was brought to an 
end for the day, Mr. Georges Sylvain, president of 
the “ Patriotic Union” and a lawyer of Port au Prince, 
was called as a witness. After listening to his 
introductory remarks, as it was then six o'clock, 
the hearing was adjourned until the next day. Before 
Mr. Sylvain completed his testimony he had been before 
the Committee for about six hours and in that time pre- 
sented a singular illustration of the “Haitian mentality” 
to which I have previously referred in these articles. Mr. 
Sylvain, I was told, hates the Americans bitterly. This 
was told me by way of partial excuse for the ill-con- 
cealed contempt that marked many of his statements and 
replies to queries from the individual Senators. Such 
hatred may be pardoned, but in view of the gravity of the 
Haitian cause and the rare opportunity presented by the 
hearings it is unquestionably a fact that a different atti- 
tude on the part of the leading representative of the 
Haitian people would have been better for their cause. 
That his manner as well as his testimony made a poor 
impression on the Senators was apparent. 


Typical instances of unfortunate testimony from Mr. 
Sylvain may be cited as follows: Ten days before 
the Senate Committee arrived I was told of this incident. 
Being desirous of getting the names of witnesses at 
Hinche who would be willing to come to the capital to 
testify before the Committee, Mr. Sylvain presented a 
telegram at the Port au Prince telegraph office addressed 
to the men in Hinche entrusted with this task and he was 
told it could not be sent. This was taken to be an un- 
lawful action of the Occupation, although I was sub- 
sequently told by a priest that the telegraph line to 
Hinche was out of order that day, as the telegraph office 
had stated to Mr. Sylvain. To me that seemed a very 
serious matter and one not likely to be forgotten. Yet 
when asked for the date of the occurrence by Senator 
Pomerene Mr. Sylvain could not remember it. 


Again, in the same connection, the witness charged that 
the Occupation prevented witnesses coming from Hinche 
to testify by the pressure of fear, by putting difficulties 
in their way on the road, and by insisting on per- 
mits to travel from one town to another. As to these 
passes, a newspaper editor of Port au Prince, and 
another very distinguished Haitian, both volunteered 
the statement to me that such passes were not necessary 
and never had been. When Senator Pomerene asked Mr. 
Sylvain if he could give the names of “ one witness, or 
ten witnesses, or twenty-five witnesses” who were pre- 
vented from coming to testify before the Committee, the 
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only response he could get was the names of two res'- 
dents of Hinche who were charged with the duty of pre- 
paring a list of names of witnesses in Hinche who weie 
ready to testify. It is my belief that it would have gone 
hard with the Occupation if definite testimony on this 
point of restraining witnesses had been presented. For 
the Senators heard sufficient evidence to make them 
disgusted with many of the actions of the military av- 
thorities. But Mr. Sylvain failed to establish a case 
here, as so often in the course of his testimony. 

Later in the course of Mr. Sylvain’s testimony Sena- 
tors McCormick, Pomerene and Jones asked him many 
pertinent questions on the subjects of education and the 
political history of Haiti. The witness demonstrated that 
if he had any special knowledge of education in Haiti he 
was not in a mood to answer what were perfectly fair 
questions. His replies to Senator McCormick’s questions 
as to the literacy of the people were so wholly unsatis- 
factory that the chairman said: “If Mr. Sylvain does 
not care to give me plain answers to my questions I will 
not pursue this line further.” And, after Senator Jones 
had asked several questions regarding the enforcement of 
the compulsory education law, as to which Mr. Sylvain 
exhibited a surprising ignorance, Senator Jones re- 
marked: “Mr. Sylvain is a lawyer. He knows what | 
mean. I will not continue.” While testifying as to the 
careers of former presidents of Haiti, how they were 
elected, and under what conditions their terms of office 
ended, Mr. Sylvain had to be prompted by two members 
of the “ Patriotic Union ” who sat on either side of him, 
as he appeared to be lacking in knowledge of these fa- 
miliar incidents in Haitian history. When this had been 
going on for some time Senator McCormick addressed 
to Captain Angell a request that this practise should 
cease. “ It is not the custom at hearings before the United 
States Senate,” he stated, “ to have witnesses prompted.” 


No one could possibly have sat through these six hours 
of Mr. Sylvain’s testimony without wondering what were 
his motives in taking the course. he did. Obviously a 
man of intelligence (he made me think of an elderly Japa- 
nese diplomat as he stood at the head of the long table 
slightly leaning forward, his eyes plainly showing his 
contempt for his auidtors of the Committee), Mr. Sy!l- 
vain could not possibly be as ignorant of the affairs of 
his country as he made himself appear. At first I 
thought he was under the impression that he could deceive 
the Senators with his replies. Yet as the hours went by 
and it became more and more apparent that if this was 
his aim he was not hitting the mark, I sought for an- 
other reason for his attitude. 

This, it seemed to me—and after this lapse of time 
the impression has not been changed—may be found in 
the fact that Mr. Sylvain is a politician above all else. 
And that, as a politician, he was deliberately endeavoring 
to discredit the work of the Senate Committee by making 
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its achieved results negative to the people of Haiti. But 
no one, even among the Haitians most opposed to the 
American Occupation, could charge in fairness that the 
Senators did not give the Haitians every opportunity to 
present their case without check or hindrance or that 
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they interfered in the slightest degree with the program 
arranged by the “ Patriotic Union.” A second paper on 
this topic will, unfortunately, not put some of our Ma- 
rines in a very favorable light, quite the contrary, in 
fact. 


History and the Limitation of Armaments 


HERBERT F. Wricut, Pu.D. 


T is a trite but true saying that “ under the sun there 

I is nothing new.” The Conference on the Limitation 

of Armaments is no exception. Ever since the four- 
teenth century the ‘attention of kings and statesmen, 
churchmen and scholars has been directed to various proj- 
ects for the abolition of war and the establishment of 
world peace. The first of these, however, either did not 
mention the question of armaments at all or touched it 
only in passing. 

One of the first persons to bring up the subject of 
limiting armaments was Charles-Irénée Castel de Saint- 
Pierre. It was in 1713 that the Abbé published his 
“Project pour Rendre la Paix Perpétuelle en Europe,” 
wherein he emphasized the fact that the adoption of his 
proposal would render it possible to the various states to 
decrease materially their military expense. This plan was 
amended by Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who eptiomized the 
Abbé’s “ Project,” and in 1795 it was followed by Imman- 
uel Kant’s celebrated treatise on “ Eternal Peace.” In this 
work Kant argued that the armaments of nations not 
only protect peace but at the same time menace it. He 
therefore demanded the abolition of permanent arma- 
ments. 

In passing it may be worth noting that Prussia, at the 
time of the Treaty of Tilsit, bound herself to limit the 
number of her troops to a certain contingent, as also, in 
1830, the Pasha of Tripoli was forced to do, toward 
France, with regard to his naval forces. These arrange- 
ments, however, being conditions of peace obtained by 
force, and not conventions freely arrived at, cannot be 
considered as precedents. 

After, the Congress of Vienna, the plan of the Czar of 
Russia to effect an agreement regarding armaments led 
to long negotiations, which resulted in the convention of 
February 10, 1817, whereby the States maintaining an 
army of occupation in France agreed that each of them 
should diminish its contingent in the said army by one- 
fifth. 

About this time, also, a similar, though more limited, 
project was proposed by the United States to Great 
Britain. The lakes situated between the United States 
and Canada had been the theater of bloody combats 
during the War of 1812. After this war, the danger 
existed that the two States might augment permanently 
their warships upon the Great Lakes. That is the rea- 





son why, at the end of 1815, President Monroe proposed 
to the English minister a respective limitation of the 
vessels stationed there, which was agreed to on April 
28, 1817. 

The next incident worth noting occurred in 1831, when 
the King of France, Louis Philippe, called together a 
conference on disarmament. In this conference, which 
met at Paris, delegates of England, Austria, Russia and 
Prussia participated, and a protocol was signed embody- 
ing an agreement based upon general principles. 

As early as the Peace of Belgrade, in 1793, the Rus- 
sians had to bind themselves not to construct vessels 
upon the Black Sea and to entrust Russian commerce 
exclusively to Turkish vessels. In the convention annexed 
to the Peace of Paris of 1856, Russia and Turkey bound 
themselves mutually, for the purpose of neutralizing the 
Black Sea, to limit the number of their vessels on that 
sea, and not to establish any military arsenals on the 
shores thereof. 

The results of this convention were most remarkable. 
With the money saved by the lessening of military and 
naval expenses, internal and coast improvements were 
made. Good roads were constructed. Chile turned an 
arsenal into a school for manual training. She also built 
a much needed breakwater in the harbor of Valparaiso, 
and commenced systematically the improvement of her 
commercial facilities along the coast. One or two of 
Argentina’s previous war vessels went into her commer- 
cial fleet and plied back and forth across the Atlantic in 
honorable and lucrative business. Contracts were let for 
the building of a railway through the heart of the Andes, 
to bind Buenos Aires and Santiago together in the most 
intimate relations of trade and travel. 

But more significant than any of these material results 
was the change in the attitude of the Argentines and 
Chileans toward each other. All the old bitterness and 
distrust passed away, and the most cordial good feeling 
and confidence took their place. It is also worth noting 
that, during the life of the convention, a remarkable 
reduction in armaments was observed in the other South 
American countries. 

According to Fried, at the expiration of the conven- 
tion, the two States seem to have taken up their arma- 
ments again. It has not been possible to discover any- 
thing more definite, although the second Hague Peace 
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Conference in its plenary session of August 17, 1907, 
expressed its congratulations to Chile and to Argentina 
with regard to the agreement. 

Meanwhile the British Government had begun its 
memorable campaign in the interests of the diminution 
or armaments. As early as March 9, 1899, the head of 
the Admiralty, Lord Goschen, had declared in the House 
of Commons, in the name of the Government, that Great 
Britain was ready to cut down its plans of naval building 
if the other Powers would do likewise. Since this period 
the English ministers have continually spoken in favor of 
the decrease of armaments. 

In 1905, when Sweden and Norway dissolved their 
union and both sides were already arming, a peaceful 
arrangement between the two States proved possible. A 
permanent neutral zone was created between Sweden.and 
Norway. It was in 1905, also, that Gaston Moch, in 
France, proposed that France and Italy gradually do 
away with their respective fortifications in the Alps. 
Consequently, in December, 1906, the French Parliament, 
on the report of Messimy, reduced the costs for the forti- 
fications along the Italian frontier from 299,000 francs 
to 190,000 francs. Italy is said to have acted in like man- 
ner. 

The universal peace congresses, which met between the 
first and second Peace Conferences often dealt with the 
question of armaments. An extremely important fact 
was that, at the Interparliamentary Conference at Lon- 
don, in 1906, the problem of armaments was debated for 
the first time and that Baron d’Estournelles de Constant 
and M. Messimy, later French Minister of War, drew up 
very remarkable reports on this problem, and vain 
attempts were made by several Governments, particu- 
larly the English and Russian Governments, to have the 
question of the limitation of armaments discussed at the 
second Hague Conference. A special visit to the Eu- 
ropean cabinets, undertaken by de Martens, bore no 
fruit. 

Only twice during the conference was the question of 
armaments touched. In the plenary session of August 
17, 1907, Sir Edward Fry delivered an address which he 
closed with a proposal to communicate to one another 
naval construction plans. A second proposal concerning 
the question of armaments was made at the second Hague 
Conference. It did not come up, however, at the time of 
the discussion of this problem, properly speaking, but 
when the question of the beginning of hostilities was 
being debated. This proposal was not further discussed 
and soon disappeared as unnoticed as it had arisen. 

The first detailed proposal made to a peace conference 
is probably that of G. H. Perris. For the proposals made 
prior to this were hardly debatable. At the seventeenth 
Universal Peace Conference at London, in 1908, Perris 
made a statement and presented two very practical reso- 
lutions, which were accepted. 

As the last convention relative to the question of 
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armaments, we may mention the agreement made in 

March, 1913, between Austria-Hungary and Russia. in 
order to do away with the tension which existed between 
them, the two States bound themselves to reduce to 10 
men, the normal strength of the Russian company, thie 
companies which they maintained at the Galician frontier, 

which, before the conclusion of the agreement, had con- 
sisted of 200 men. 

At the Universal Peace Conference at The Hague, in 
1913, Professor Dr. Ludwig Quidde submitted a drait 
of an armament convention which is by far the most 
detailed and most profound that has been made, and 
which, certainly marks a turning point in the discussion 
of the problem, while from Ig11 on, Great Britain not 
only did not limit itself to generalities in the question of 
armaments, but several times addressed direct proposals 
to Germany. In this connection three successive efforts 
must be mentioned: the exchange of information sug- 
gested in 1911, the 16 to 10 proportion suggested in 1912 
and the one year naval holiday suggested in 1913. 

In conclusion it might be well to mention the fact that 
there have been several examples of unilateral reductions 
of armaments, although they have little practical im- 
portance. Not the least among these is the example of 
the United States of America, which has repeatedly re- 
stricted its program of naval construction, an action 
which merited the congratulatory resolution from the 
Universal Peace Congress of Geneva in I9gI2. 

From the Treaty of Paris up to the first Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague, universal peace congresses busied 
themselves several times with the question of armaments, 
but no profound decisions were reached. On August 12- 
24, 1898, the Czar of Russia issued his memorable cir- 
cular to call together the nations to the first Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague. The deliberations of the Con- 
ference dealt, on the one hand, with the question of the 
non-augmentation of the military forces on land and 
sea; on the other hand, with the limitation of the means 
of war. And in this latter regard both war on land and 
on sea were considered. On the question of the sus- 
pension of armaments, the Conference, after discussing 
two drafts, both of which failed of adoption, adopted 
the following resolution and vau: ; 

Resolution. The Conference is of opinion that the restriction 
of military charges, which are at present a heavy burden on the 
world, is extremely desirable for the increase of the material 
and moral welfare of mankind. 

Veu. The Conference utters the Vau that the Governments, 
taking into consideration the proposals made at the Conference, 
may examine the possibility of an agreement as to the limita- 
tion of armed forces by land and sea, and of war budgets. 

The question of the means of war on land was next 
taken up. Several projects concerning rifles were dis- 
cussed and finally rejected. But in a vau, which it is 
well to mention, the hope was expressed that a future 
conference would again take up the question. No re- 
strictive action was taken concerning guns, powder and 
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explosives. With regard to the limitation of the means 
of war on sea the Conference expressed “the va@u that 
the questions with regard to rifles and naval guns, as 
considered by it, may be studied by the Governments, 
with the object of coming to an agreement respecting the 
employment of new types and calibers.” 

(hree years after the Peace Conference, on May 28, 
igo2, the Governments of Argentina and Chile con- 
cluded a convention by which each of these two republics 
undertook not to increase its naval fighting forces for a 
period of five years, without giving the other party 
eighteen months’ previous notice of its intention so to 
do. Nothing was to be included in the agreement, how- 
ever, about putting a check upon the strengthening of 
naval fortifications. The warships under construction 
were to be sold, if possible; if not, they were to be com- 
pleted, but not included in the fleet. Furthermore, one 
Chilean cruiser and two Argentine cruisers were to be 
dismantled. This agreement, which has since lapsed and 
has not been renewed, was faithfully observed by both 
republics. 


A Notable 4 Kempis Collection 
JAmeEs J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


HE year 1921 was so taken up by interest in the 

Dante sexcentenary that most people failed en- 
tirely to note the fact that the year was the four hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the death of another one of 
the world’s immortals, Thomas 4 Kempis, the author of 
the “ Imitation of Christ.” A quarter of a century or so 
ago a discussion with regard to the world’s greatest 
books was precipitated by an ingenious London editor 
who asked the question: “It you were to be marooned 
on a desert island for life and could take only a dozen 
books with you, what books would you select?” In the 
lists of answers Dante and a Kempis invariably oc- 
curred, in fact 4 Kempis was omitted from almost none 
of the lists of university men and was included by many 
scientists, even Huxley himself selecting it. Manifestly 
the “ Imitation,” written by the little Brother of the Com- 
mon Life, he is said to have been scarcely more than 
five feet in height, who died at the ripe age of about 
ninety, 450 years ago, must be considered as one of the 
books that has most deeply influenced mankind. 

It so happens that, by a very interesting coincidence, 
Harvard University has this year secured such an addi- 
tion to its collection of 4 Kempis books that now we prob- 
ably have here in America the largest 4 Kempis library in 
the world. The latest accession to the 4 Kempis collec- 
tion at Harvard consists of over 1,500 books. It con- 
tains altogether nearly two score of incunabula, that is, 
books printed before 1500, so that it is a notable addition 
not only to the value of the 4 Kempis books in the coun- 
try but also to the number of early printed books that 
We possess. 
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The collection contains a number of manuscripts, some 
of them almost contemporary with the actual writing of 
the “ Imitation ” itself, for their date cannot be later than 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and 4 Kempis prob- 
ably issued the book sometime about 1425. Some of 
these manuscripts are rather large octavos in format, a 
few are folios and some are so small as to remind one of 
the ordinary size of our modern “ Imitation.” They were 
evidently intended for the pocket as our printed copies 
are. One of the Harvard manuscripts was surely written 
hurriedly by someone who, before the days of printing, 
manifestly discovered how precious the work was and yet, 
not having the time to make a perfect copy, made one as 
best he could. Some of the manuscripts are as fine as 
any of the work done at that time, when books were often 
beautiful. 

The gem of the printed books in this collection is the 
editio princeps or first edition. Its date is probably 1470- 
1471. A Kempis himself, dying in 1471, very probably 
never had the consolation of seeing his book in print, 
though it is to be doubted whether he would have looked 
upon it as very much of a consolation, since at that time 
those who were thoroughly accustomed to the beautiful 
manuscript-book rather resented the idea that books now 
designated as “ machine made ” were to replace their pre- 
cious hand-made treasures. No wonder we hear that a 
distinguished book collector in Italy absolutely refused 
to have any of these machine-made volumes in his library, 
considering that they would disgrace or at least did not 
fit in worthily with his splendid hand-made books. 

The history of printing in most of its phases, as well 
as the history of binding in practically all its phases, can 
be studied in this collection of 4 Kempis editions. On 
the average nearly three editions of the “ Imitation of 
Christ” have been printed every year since his death. 
They have appeared in all the living languages and have 
been translated into dead languages. The editions are 
of every description, large, small and all intermediate 
sizes of volumes, though, of course, there is a great 
preponderance of handy editions such as can be held 
easily and brought to the hearth, as a companion, as Dr. 
Johnson suggested as a very desirable quality in a book, 
and are available for use anywhere, even in bed. Many 
a sick person has found a little volume of 4 Kempis an 
immense consolation and many a lazy person, in spite of 

a Kempis’ admonitions, has found the reading of a verse 
or two just before going to sleep or before getting up 
a valuable stimulus to right living. 

There are editions in all the European languages and 
several even in the less used languages, as for instance 
the Irish, in which, indeed, it was rather surprising to find 
two editions, one of them dated 1820, a time when it 
was not usually thought that anything was printed in 
Irish. There are, of course, a number of editions in which 
the authorship of the work is attributed to Jean Gerson, 
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the chancellor of the University of Paris, for whom for 
several centuries the French were very much inclined to 
claim the authorship. The final solution of the problem 
of the authorship is due more to the distinguished Irish 
physician of Dublin, Sir Francis Cruise, than to any 
other person. In honor of that fact the inhabitants of 
Kempen, the little town in which Thomas Hammerchen, 
whom we know as a Kempis, was born, have called one 
of the streets Cruise. 

It is curiously interesting to realize that the man who 
has thus been honored all down the ages by the constant 
reprinting and praise of his book had himself said: “ If 
thou wilt know or learn anything profitably, desire to be 
unknown and to be little esteemed.” He himself followed 
this maxim so well that practically until our own genera- 
tion it was not quite clear just who had written the death- 
less little book. Manifestly he himself did not care 
whether the men who came after him knew that he had 
written it or not. He was perfectly willing that it should 
accomplish all the good that it possibly could, but the 
bubble of reputation meant nothing to him and he con- 
cealed his authorship of it so well that it has been one 
of the problems of centuries. 


‘The Proper Study of Mankind’’ 


CAPTAIN ELBRIDGE COLBY 


QUOTE the following from a recent monthly, widely 
read and of some influence: 

Dyestuffs is responsible for a statement with reference to the 
constituents of the human body expressed in a unique manner. 
Taking a man weighing 150 pounds and in normal health, we 
find that he will contain 54 ounces of phosphorus, which is 
enough to make 600,000 matches, enough fat to make a 15-pound 
candle, and his 22 pounds of carbon would make 180 dozen of 
lead pencils or carbons for a number of arc lamps. There is 
enough iron to make a spike large enough to hold his own weight, 
and there is approximately 3,500 cubic feet of gas, oxygen, 
hydrogen and nitrogen, which would be worth nearly $4.50 for 
illuminating purposes. If you were to distill this man the re- 
sult would be 9% gallons of water. The body also contains 2 
ounces of lime, 20 spoonfuls of salt, and considerable quantities 
of starch, chloride of potassium, magnesium, sulphur and hydro- 
chloric acid. It is an astonishing fact that a thousand eggs with 
their shells have the material essential to the making of a 150- 
pound man, in all detaii from cerebral tissue to toe nails. 

Now the chemists have found it out, and the industrial 
chemists, you will note. The human body is made up 
of just such and such materials. Perhaps the making of 
men will become an industry, too. Slowly evolved out 
of a laboratory, out of a veritable china shop of test tubes, 
a junk shop of retorts, slowly taking shape amid the dull 
intensity of Bunsen burners and the acrid fumes of react- 
ing chemicals, slowly, the scientists will produce a man. 
A man like me. For is it not extremely simple? I am 
not a thing of flesh and blood with a living soul. My 
name is not that which you see signed at the head of this 
article. No, my name is really a very simple matter, 
etymologically and scientifically correct. It is: 
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Phosphor-fat-carbon-pencil-lamp-iron-aqueous-nitro-hy- 
droxide. 

I give it in its briefest form and do not mention any 
of the minor material saints whose names I took at my 
other confirmations. At formal state occasions, I add: 

Saline-magnesia-potassio-hydrochloric sulphide. When 
the weather is warm and your linen begins to wilt, I can 
oblige with a little starch. When the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment aggravates your thirst beyond endurance, I can fur- 
nish plenty of H-two-O. If night overtakes us, here are 
the candles. If morning comes and you are without food, 
here are a thousand eggs, to say nothing of the shells. 
In fact, I am writing these very lines by means of gas 
—extracted from myself—and with a lead pencil likewise 
extracted from myself. I am indeed a remarkable per- 
son. Man is a wonderful creature. 

I presume, though I have not the figures by me, that 
our friends of the dye industry could inform me of the 
value of racial differences for their business. How 
many yards of calico will a Red man color? How many 
yards of sackcloth will a Negro furnish? How much 
newsprint for the purposes of yellow journalism will the 
Japs and Chinese be worth? These, I am certain, will 
be extremely useful and interesting bits of information. 
Certainly as valuable as the knowledge of how many 
freight cars, end to end, will reach from here to San 
Francisco, or how many needles around the moon and 
back. 

Where are we going and whither have we wandered. 
we that are descended from the princes of the earth, we 
for whom the Son of God was crucified on the Cross? 
Is the soul of no account, or is that included in the oxy- 
gen, hydrogen and nitrogen, or in some other of the more 
or less volatile gases? We heard—probably not very 
authentically—during the clash of war in Europe of the 
profanation of the dead, their use as so much bone and 
fat. Does falling in the field of honor merely mean so 
much more dust returned to dust, so much more energy 
and matter released for conservation and utilization for 
other purposes? Hear the words of Ruskin: 

It makes all the difference in the world whether we assume 
that a discharge of artillery would merely knead down a certain 
quantity of once living clay into a level line, as in a brickfield; 
or whether, out of every separately Christian-named portion of 
that ruinous heap, there went out, into the smoke and dead- 
falled air of battle, some astonished condition of soul, unwillingly 
released. 

Facts and figures like those for which we are indebted 
to Dyestuffs may be curious. There is a type of mind 
that absorbs such data with avidity. There are people 
whose conversation reeks with startling information about 
a calf with two heads born in Kansas, or the number of 
spoonsful of earth that were removed for the construc- 
tion of the subway. These are folk who like concrete 
knowledge of this sort, and the more unusual it is the 
more they like it. They think in details, and not in 
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motives, principles, and fundamental doctrines. We 
should not quarrel with a man for the type of mind he 
has. But we should most certainly disagree with him 
when his “ useful information,” as it is sometimes called, 
betrays a callousness toward the purposes and purport 
of human life. To speak of a friend in the terminology 
of a chemical symbol or to reduce his actions to an equa- 
tion, is to fail to appreciate him. To speak of man in the 
same way, is to create a too thoroughly materialistic habit 
of mind. Such a conversation, and the publication of 
such things as this with which my comments start, depicts 
a paucity of vision and a narrowness of mind that is 
lamentable indeed. If we view life in this way, we see 
only the details and lose the spirit. If we look upon our- 
selves in this way, we fail to see the wood, as the old 
saying goes, from gazing too much at the trees. Alexan- 
der Pope himself would turn in his grave if he thought 
the modern world were thus applying his exhortation to 
the study of man. The Wasp of Twickenham, always 
quick at literary quarrels, would be ready with a much 
more stinging rebuke than any I have to offer. Here is a 
theme for a satirist indeed. 


Puritans and Indian Missions 
G. F. O’Dwyer. 


[* the summer of 1701, a large delegation of Puritans 
from Boston, under the direction of Governor William 
Stoughton of the province of Massachusetts, and the in- 
spiration of certain Puritan ministers, made a pilgrimage 
to Maine to rescue the Indians along the Penobscot and the 
coast from the French, and, incidentally, the Catholic yoke. 
French Jesuits, Capuchins, and Recollet missionaries had. 
up to that time, accomplished wonderful results among the 
aborigines. The manifold outcome of their instructions 
in the primary principles of the Catholic Faith was brought 
to the attention of the Puritan delegation when, in the 
month of June, 1701, they assembled under a tent at Casco 
Bay, Maine, to tempt the erstwhile wily Abenakis and 
Penobscots to come under the English banner, with the 
accompanying profession of allegiance to the Congrega- 
tional Church. 

At intervals before this period, military commissioners 
and other ambassadors, equipped with guns, powder and 
ball, had made several excursions among the Indian set- 
tlements. The Puritan forces directed their leaden ammu- 
nition especially at the missionaries in the woods and in 
the clearings. The priests, however, proved to be very 
elusive marks. The Indian catechumens and converts were 
quick to resent and resist these attempts on the life of 
their instructors, whom they had come to venerate as 
men of God. Asa result, the English colonist soldiers, led 
on by their unwary officers, were met with force, and came 
out second best in almost every attack on the Indian 
strongholds on the Penobscot and in the wilds of the 
Abenaki retreats. 
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The news of these defeats aroused Governor Stoughton 
and his Puritan advisers in Boston. Impelled by the 
urgent demands of the Maine and New Hampshire fron- 
tier settlements, the Governor sued for peaceful unanimity 
with the acompanying proffer of coming under the banner 
of the State Church. 

The Governor, accompanied by a numerous retinue and 
an unusually large supply of provender, strong waters, and 
presents, departed from Boston for the peace conference 
on Casco Bay, in June, 1701, with the highest hopes. When 
the little barks from Boston sailed into the bay they found 
the assembled chiefs “ under a tent Spread in ye woods.” 
After the delegation had landed and when the Indian chiefs 
had ceased their exclamations of delight at the simple 
presents of beads and gaudy apparel brought to satisfy 
their childish vanity, the four Puritan commissioners, 
Phillips, Nelson, Byfield and Townsend, made signs for 
a conference, which the interpreters managed to convey to 
the assembled chiefs. At an appropriate moment, the 
staid Puritan delegates presented to this unusual peace 
conference twelve articles for discussion. It was a league 
of nations in miniature, excepting that there were twelve 
instead of fourteen articles to be discussed, and the French 
delegates, for obvious reasons, were left out. The twelfth 
and last article proposed by the astute Puritan commis- 
sioners probably summed up the remaining eleven. It was 
as follows: 


That we are, in an Especiall maner, directed to invite you 
into an Union w’th us in the true Xtian Religion separated 
from those foolish Superstitions and plaine Idolatries w’th 
which the Koman Catholicks, & Especially the Jesuitts and 
Missionaries have Corrupted it: to which intent we are to 
offer you the Assistance of teachers for y’r instruction, in 
like maner as is practisced amongst those Indians who live 
amongst us, of whome great numbers have happily recd and 
liue in the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ in which great 
undertaking we shall Expect nothing more on y’r parts then 
y’r Good treatment of those Ministers whome we shall at any 
time Send amongst you. 


According to the Massachusetts Archives, (vol. 30 p. 
464) the reply of the Indians to this ingeniously worded 
offer was as follows: 


It much surpriseth us that you should propose anything to 
us, for we did not think anything of yt [that] nature would 
have been mentioned, furthermore nothing of that nature was 
mentioned when ye peace was concluded between all nations, 
furthermore, the English formerly neglected to instruct us in 
religion, w’ch if they had then offered to us, we should have 
Embraced it, but now being instructed by the french we 
have promised to be true to God in our Religion, and it is 
this we profess to Stand by. 

Another Indian Catholic chief, an Abenaki, and an 
orator who was regarded as one of the most eloquent of 
all the tribes at the conference, replied more courageously 
to the insidious invitation of the Puritan commissioners: 

Great Captain, you say to us not to join ourselves to the 
French, supposing that you are going to declare war against 
him. Let it be known to you that the French is my brother, 


he and I have the same prayer and we both live in the same 
wigwam at two fires, he has one fire and I the other. If I 
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see you enter the wigwam on the side of the fire where the 
French, my brother, is seated, I shall observe you from my 
mat where I am seated, at the other fire. In observing you, 
if I see that you have a tomahawk, I- will think to myself: 
What does the English intend to do with that tomahawk? I 
will rise from my mat to see what he intends to do. If he 
raise the tomahawk to strike the French, my brother, I shall 
take my tomahawk and I will run to the English and strike 
him. Can I see my brother stricken in my own wigwam and 
I remain quiet, seated upon my mat? No, No! I love my 
brother too much, that I should not protect him. I tell you, 
Great Captain, I will do nothing against my brother and I 
will do nothing against you; stay quiet upon your mat and 
I will stay quiet upon mine! 

The twelve articles were not regarded seriously by the 
wily Indian orators, and the interpreters to the Puritan 
delegates did not convince the Penobscot and Abenaki 
chiefs. The result of the conference on the shores of 
Casco bay was also a severe blow to the religious conceit 
of the four baffled commissioners from Boston. Affronted 
sorely, they went back to Boston and made their report 
to the representatives and deputies. Of course, as might 
have been expected, there was considerable dissatisfaction 
in the old Province House at the rebutf. As if to add to the 
dissatisfaction, in the year following, depredations were 
continued against the border settlements, and the much 
harassed colonists along the New Hampshire boundary 
rallied together for mutual protection. 

Three years later, in 1704-5, expeditions were sent out 
by Governor Dudley, the main object of which was to 
destroy the Catholic mission-stations at the mouths of the 
Penobscot and in the strongholds of the Abenakis. All 
the stations along the Penobscot were ravaged and the wig- 
wams burnt. In 1722, another expedition was sent out. 
with specjal orders to burn the little Catholic mission 
property. This expedition raided Norridgewock, but 
Father Rasle and many of his little flock escaped into the 
woods. Finally, on August 23, 1724, the Massachusetts 
forces, aided by recalcitrant Indians from the Kennebec 
tribe, sacked Norridgewock, killed Father Rasle and many 
of his flock, dispersed the rest, and laid waste the little 
settlement. 

The shots of Lexington and Concord reechoed along the 
reaches of the Penobscot and in the strongholds of the 
Abenakis in April, 1775, with the same intensity that they 
echoed along the towns and villages of the Atlantic coast. 
And the Catholic Penobscot, Indians were fired with the 
same enthusiasm and patriotism that animated their white 
brothers in the settlements. The Indians, through the 
teachings of the successors of Rasle, buried their animosity 
forgot the ruthless destroying of their ancient villages by 
the English, fifty years before, and joined the Colonial 
militia companies that were recruited on or near their 
ancient possessions. 

And the Massachusetts white fathers at Boston had also 
learned their lesson, a lesson driven home by the martyred 
missionaries of a half-century previous. In this, the gen- 
eral hour of trouble, the religious atmosphere had so far 
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cleared that the Massachusetts Council desired to furnish 
the Abenakis with a priest! At this stormy period, how- 
ever, Catholic priests were exceedingly scarce in America. 
Finally, through the influence of Count D’Estaing, who 
was in Boston in 1778 with his Catholic French forces, a 
Recollet friar, Father Juniper Berthiaume, was procured 
to go to the mouth of the Penobscot and minister to the 


‘ wants of the Indians. In 1780, Father Berthiaume’s head- 


quarters were mainly at Fort Halifax, although he spent 
much time in his canoe, going up and down the coast. At 
the close of the war, Rev. Father Chicquard, a Sulpician, 
was sent to Oldtown, Maine. He remained there until 
1794, when he went to Fredericton, N. B. 

This brings us to the close of the eighteenth century and 
to the beginning of the Catholic American era of progress 
along the settlements of the Atlantic coast. On August 
20, 1792, there arrived in Boston, the Rev. Francis An- 
tony Matignon, a young French priest. His arrival was 
timely. For the Mother Church was striving hard to gain 
a foothold in the old town. Three priests, of varied ability 
had come and gone. Then, Father Matignon, by his “ zeal, 
eloquence, piety, and unfailing courtesy” made a pro- 
nounced success of the first pastorate. In 1796, “ he invited 
his old friend, Rev. John de Cheverus, then in exile in 
England, to Boston, to help him in his new field and, to his 
great joy, the call was heeded. 

The Abbé Cheverus arrived in Boston in October of the 
same year. He remained until 1797 (July) when he went to 
Maine at Bishop Carroll’s request to visit the Indian missions. 
On the way, he visited the scattered Catholics between Bos- 
ton and the Penobscot. 

In 1798, a year pregnant with unusual events in the civ- 
ilized world, the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
inaugurated, practically, public support of Catholic teachers 
among the Indian tribes in this country. On June 29, that 
yéar, the statesmen at Boston resolved at their May ses- 
sion : 

That there be, and hereby is appropriated, on the petition 
of Francis Antony Matignon, Minister of the Catholic 
Church in Boston for the support of a teacher of religion and 
morality among the Indians of the tribes of the Penobscot 
and Passamaquoddy, a sum, not exceeding two hundred 
dollars per annum, until the further order of the General 
Court: The same to be paid out of the public treasury, to 
such Teacher, as shall produce satisfactory evidence, to the 
supreme executive, of his good moral and political charac- 
ter and of his having faithfully performed the duty afore- 
said, for the time he shall have been employed and actually 
resided among the said Indians. 

The teacher who fulfilled the above exacting conditions 
was Rev. John de Cheverus, afterwards Boston’s first 
Bishop, and he went to the Maine missions with the fervent 
blessing of his superior and devoted friend, Father Ma- 
tignon. History states, that his first missionary trip in the 
United States was crowned with far-reaching results, not 
only among the Indians, but also amony the Irish, Scotch 
and English settlements from the wilds of the Penobscot 
to the infant Catholic settlement at Boston. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


Literature for the Masses 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

| have received many letters from Catholics about my article 
in America for November 26, entitled “Literature for the 
Masses,” asking why I do not start a series of books such as I 
have suggested, utilizing my acquaintance with English literature 
and my training in teaching it, for the benefit of the people who 
need it. I thought about the project, and am ready to undertake it. 
The Benzigers, the Paulist Press, Herder, and other purely 
Catholic publishers, known throughout the country as such, have 
been suggested to me as likely to be interested in such a proposi- 
tion. I have considered the possible publishers and have finally 
concluded that The America Press would be the best medium 


for the following reasons: The name is suitable to the intent- 


of the program and does not betray any tendency toward Catholic 
propaganda; and the address is not that of a Church or Catholic 
organization. I believe that for Catholic purposes such a series 
of booklets should be published, but that for the most effective 
work it should not be openly fostered by any organization bearing 
a distinctly Catholic name, like the Paulist Press, or a name like 
that of the Benzigers, whom everyone knows to be Catholic 
publishers. 

There is of course the problem of financing. Once well under 
way, the scheme would pay returns, but there would be con- 
siderable expense in getting it started. Why could not some 
public-spirited Catholic citizen with available funds be approached 
in this matter and be asked to finance it? I believe that if you 
surveyed the field you could find someone willing to advance the 
funds for such excellent intentions. Will you think this matter 
over and let me know what you think of its feasibility? 

Camp Benning, Ga. Evsripce Corsy. 


The Unscientific Observer 


To the Editor of AMERICA : 

In several previous communications the present writer has 
pointed out that the unscientific observer of nature sees more 
accurately and more deeply than his scientific confrere. In the 
habits of the birds he reads another lesson. 

Suddenly, with little advance notice, the birds come. Mil- 
lions on millions, they blindly hurl themselves from South to 
North. Here is brutal instinct, for thousands perish against our 
lighthouses, bridges and big buildings. But on they come, flocks 
upon flocks of delightful songsters in blue, gray, black, brown, 
yellow and red, in all their shades and mixtures; robins, thrushes, 
jays, sparrows, buntings, orioles, grosbeaks, finches, flycatchers 
and warblers. What a joy to the lover of wild life! Borroughs 


speaks of it over and over again, noting the marvel. All obey the: 


instinct for temperate climate. 

But whence comes this instinct? Of course, all are true to 
instinct. But who ordained that they should all seek temperate 
climate in the northern and not the southern hemisphere? Who 
ordained that one woodpecker should be prompted by instinct to 
feed on trees and another on the ground; who ordained that one 
thrush should instinctively sing for all, the other for so few that 
it is rarely heard and was supposed to be songless? Who or- 
dained that one bird should instinctively sing beautifully and the 
other squeak shrilly; that one should soar, and the other sit; that 
one should roost in tallest tree tops, the other lower down, a third 
in lowly bushes and the fourth on the ground? Who ordained 
that one bird should be a butcher, another a thief, and a third 
an example of all the domestic virtues? That one bird should 
have two, a second three, and another a dozen nest eggs? That 
one should instinctively build a beautiful, pendent nest, a second 
a makeshift, a third dig a tunnel in the ground, a fourth under 
a bridge, a fifth a mud house? Who drives the beautiful blue bird 
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into a knothole in a telegraph pole? One swallow builds in chim- 
neys, another in a mud bank, and the most beautiful of all on the 
rocks of some lake or stream. 

One bird is instinctively polygamous and another not only 
monogamous for a season, but year after year selects the same 
mate. Here are birds with a fixed abode, while others lay their 
eggs in the nests of brooding birds of other species. Here we 
have a male that helps build the nest and hatch and feed the young, 
there a bird that only helps in nest building, and again one that 
shares none of the housekeeping work. And all this is by force 
of instinct. But who ordained the instinct? 

Why does the blue jay not mate with other jays; the rose- 
breasted grosbeak with the blue grosbeak ; the gold finch exclusive- 
ly with gold finch and not the purple finch? Why are there no 
crossings in the endless variety of tiny sparrows and warblers? 
Of course it is all under instinct-control and instinct is as power- 
ful with bird and plant as with man. But are we unable to 
go beyond this? Must we leave it there? It leaves little to 
solace man. 

One of America’s contributors recently explained that the in- 
stinct of self-preservation is quite the same in man as in lower 
animal forms; that it is a conscious adaptation and not mere 
chance. Is it not eminently more satisfactory to look to the 
Creator, the great rational author, than blind force? We have the 
lower life for use and enjoyment. God has even relieved us of 
the burden of its preservation, and to this end, has endowed it 
with these wonderful instinctive processes that are the automatic 
means to this end. The value of this should be apparent. We 
have a sacred heritage. How often wild life has served to point 
a precept in Divine lessons. It has always figured largely in 
liturgy. God’s messenger of the covenant was a bird. 

New York. Francis J. Kutizi. 


More “ Daily American Tribunes ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA : 

The arrival in the United States of the Jesuit, Father Bangha; 
who has worked hard to build up a sturdy, fearless Catholic press 
in Hungary should make American Catholics seriously realize their 
position with reference to a Catholic daily press. Little Holland 
has over sixty Catholic daily newspapers. The vast United States 
has one Catholic daily, the Daily American Tribune of Dubuque, 
Iowa. Why this contrast? We have not a sufficient number of 
zealous, educated Catholic lay leaders. We have more than 
enough political job holders who are self-styled “prominent Catho- 
lics” but who certainly are not prominent as zealous, educated, 
practical Catholic leaders. 

No thinking Catholic familiar with the secular daily newspapers 
can deny the crying need for a Catholic daily press. New 
York has what claims to be America’s “greatest newspaper.” Its 
owner is a Jew. It zealously serves the interests of the Jews, the 
British and the capitalists. It treats Catholic interests with igno- 
rance and malice. Lately it told its readers that Catholics worship 
the Blessed Virgin. New York Catholics have no daily press to 
fight this propaganda and to serve the interests of the Catholic 
Church and Christian society. I can almost hear the objection 
that today no daily newspaper is possible without the advertising 
support of the department stores, the theaters and sundry fraud- 
ulent schemes whose owners probably are not Christians and cer- 
tainly are not Catholics, and without submitting more or less to 
their control. To this I reply that the Daily American Tribune 
of Dubuque, Iowa, has not the advertising support of this par- 
ticular group and emphatically is not under its control; neverthe- 
less, it does exist and will in the future exist more strongly as a 
fearless, sturdy Catholic daily. We need a hundred such enter- 
prises in these United States. May God give us the Catholic 
leaders to make them a fact. 


Nyack. HENRY SHILLING. 
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Prohibition and the Mass 


T cannot be emphasized too forcibly that the Eighteenth 

Amendment gives Congress no power whatever over 
wine intended for religious uses. Therefore, short of 
usurpation, Congress cannot enact any law suppressing, 
or interfering with, such use, nor can any court sustain 
either a law or a ruling in that sense. For neither Con- 
gress nor any Federal court can exercise a power not 
given it under the Constitution. So much is clear. 

But the Eighteenth Amendment gives Congress no 
power whatever over wines or other alcoholic liquors in- 
tended for medicinal uses. Therefore, short of usurpa- 
tion, Congress cannot enact any law suppressing, or in- 
terfering with, such use, nor can any court sustain either 
a law or a ruling in that sense. For neither Congress nor 
any Federal court can exercise a power not given it under 
the Constitution. That much, too, is clear. 

Yet it is a fact that Congress has already usurped a 
power withheld under the Constitution, by interfering 
with the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors in- 
tended for medicinal uses. The Eighteenth Amendment 
confers no such power upon Congress. It refers ex- 
clusively to liquors intended for beverage purposes. But 
liquors intended for medicinal purposes are not liquors 
intended for beverage purposes. Therefore, under the 
Eighteenth Amendment, Congress has no power over 
liquors prescribed by a physician. But Congress has 
calmly assumed that power. There was a time when such 
usurpation would have caused a revolution. Had the 
medical profession possessed the spirit of a rabbit of 
moderate courage, it would have made the country ring 
with its protests. But with a few exceptions, the medical 
fraternity acquiesced. 

In the next place, the question of wine for religious 
uses may be considered. Congress has violated the Con- 
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stitution by interfering with alcohol for medicinal pur- 
poses. It has as much power, but no more, that is, none 
at all, to interfere with the manufacture and sale of wine 
for the Holy Sacrifice. For Congress has no cleare: 
warrant to lay down regulations under which such wine 
is to be obtained by the clergy than it has to formulate 
regulations according to which the housewife must apply 
to the corner-grocery for her baking-soda. The 
Eighteenth Amendment authorizes Congress to regulate, 
by way of suppression, the manufacture and sale oi 
alcoholic liquors intended for beverage purposes. Wine 
manufactured and sold for medical or for religious pur- 
poses is not wine intended for beverage purposes. There- 
fore Congress has no right to touch the matter. 

But it has seemed to Congress that the purposes con- 
templated by the Eighteenth Amendment cannot be uni- 
formly and consistently obtained, unless every physician 
in the country is regarded as a potential bootlegger 
Therefore has Congress through various laws, one oi 
which contradicts the laws of nature by declaring a non- 
intoxicating liquor to be intoxicating, set itself up as a 
medical authority to stand at the physician’s side as he 
writes his prescription. It exercises a power which it 
does not lawfully possess. That is, it steals from the 
people a power which the people have refused to give. 

The question now arises, what is to prevent this or 
some future Congress from enlarging the Volstead and 
the Campbell-Willis acts to include wine for the Holy 
Sacrifice? The assurances of Messrs. Volstead and 
Wheeler would be amusing, were they not insulting. 
These gentlemen are not the present Congress, although 
they have reason for this assumption, nor all future Con- 
gresses. The day will come when they are laid away 
with their fathers, and the strong shield which they now 
hold up, will be broken with the pitcher and the cord. 

The simple fact is that an act, innocent in itself, or even 
an act prescribed by religious belief, may be forbidden if 
it interferes, in the opinion of legislatures and courts, 
with the proper operation of a given law. With this fact, 
it is to be noted that religious belief cannot be pleaded in 
excuse for violation of law. If wine for the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, interferes, in the opinion of men like Messrs. 
Volstead and Wheeler, with the laws now on the books, 
we may be sure that wine for the Sacrifice of the Mass 
will go. This is not religious persecution, but an act in 
enforcement of law. In their crazed comprehension and 
in the comprehension of thousands even more fanatical, 
prohibition regulations are the law and the prophets, the 
summation of all religious and social perfection. What 
is a mere Mass in comparison? 

We have not yet seen the conclusions of the Eighteentli 
Amendment, but it is not dffiicult to forecast them. One 
conclusion is the sight of priests and Bishops in jail. An- 
other is the suppression of many Masses. To the fanatic 
neither conclusion means anything. But what does it 
mean to Catholics? The world and all. 
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The Divorce Mills 


A RECENT dispatch from Chicago quotes a local 
L judge as saying that in his city, “ the divorce-mills 
never shut down.” With due allowance for disparity in 
population, it is to be feared that the same may be said 
oi hundreds of cities and towns throughout the country. 
New York, with a divorce law which once was hailed as 
an example of model legislation, is a melancholy spec- 
tacle on a metropolitan scale. Figures for the entire coun- 
try are not available, but it has been estimated that for 
every seven marriages, there is a divorce. 

The fundamental evil is that many Americans do not 
regard the marriage-contract as a true pact, binding in 
honor and conscience. In seeking to strip Christian mar- 
riage of its sacramental character, the religious revolu- 
tionaries of the sixteenth century went farther than they 
saw. ‘They succeeded in divesting it of the characteristics 
which may rightly be looked for even in a contract be- 
tween two green-grocers. It is not sacramental, not re- 
ligious, not even a compact binding in honor. It affects 
the two parties and them alone; and no matter what the 
result to the offspring, to the home, and to society, it may 
be broken at will, by mutual consent, or even against the 
protest of one party, and a new companionship assumed. 
This, probably, is not an unfair statement of the doctrine 
entertained by many twentieth-century Americans, and it 
is a view sustained by current American court decisions. 

It is, of course, obvious, that this doctrine is as anti- 
social as it is immoral. In building and maintaining a 
stable civilization, no satisfactory substitute has been 
found for the normal home, and divorce is the ruin of the 
normal home. Around other contracts the Constitution 
has thrown its support by forbidding any State to pass a 
law which impairs contractual obligations. The mar- 
tlage contract has no such support, inasmuch as it may 
be dissolved for alleged conditions which, were they of- 
fered as a reason for dissolving business contracts, would 
be deemed frivolous and immaterial. Thus the very laws 
of the country protect, if indeed they do not directly en- 
courage, practises which undermine the foundations of 
society itself. 

There is no reason to believe that any of our forty- 
seven legislatures will soon improve this unhallowed con- 
dition. South Carolina, which makes no provision for 
divorce, needs no change. The present generation has 
is own code of dishonor from which it will not be moved. 
However, there is encouragement in the thought that 
many of our separated brethren are beginning to adopt 
the marriage ideals of the Catholic Church, and greater 
encouragement in the fact that our parish schools are 
daily increasing in numbers and influence. It is well to 
preach against divorce and to condemn the practise on 
social grounds, but much better to train a generation in 
the belief that Christian marriage establishes a bond 
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which no man, no court, can break, and death only can 
dissolve. 


A Bogey of Bigotry 


OME months ago, Mr. Thomas Marshall, the man 
who made the vice presidency famous, poked fun at 
a very popular bogey of bigotry, the bogey which takes 
the form of Catholic political domination. It usually rises 
up at election time, and then many a fervent Jew, Seventh 
Day Adventist or Free Mason, reads with a certain sur- 
prise that he is a “ papist.” As Mr. Marshall observed, 
no sane man believes that the Bishop of Rome is plotting 
to become President of the United States. It may be fur- 
ther observed that the politicians, who do not engage in 
the game of politics for philanthropical motives but solely 
to elect their candidate, are perfectly well aware that the 
Holy Father is not contemplating a residence in Wash- 
ington. So sure are they of this truth that they do not 
consider a Catholic even as a presidential possibility. 

The real extent to which Catholics are established in 
office was revealed a few weeks since by a report which 
bears the name of the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals. From this report it ap- 
pears that 313 of the 435 members of the lower house of 
Congress are “ Church members.” The religious affilia- 
tions of 98 could not be ascertained, and 24 are members 
of no Church. Among the 313 Church members, there 
are 99 Methodists, 56 Presbyterians, 35 Episcopalians, 
29 Baptists, 23 Congregationalists, and 13 Catholics. The 
Senate showed 4 belonging to no Church, and 23 who on 
analysis yielded no religious reaction. Among the re- 
maining 69, there are 17 Methodists, 12 Episcopalians, 11 
Presbyterians, 7 Congregationalists, 6 Baptists, and 6 
Catholics. 

If these figures be compared with the Religious Census 
of 1916, the latest available, the results are interesting. 
At that time the population of the country was 101,464,- 
014, including 3,717,785 Methodists, who thus formed, 
roughly, 4 per cent of the total population. Catholics then 
numbered, approximately, 17 per cent of the population. 
Yet it appears that the Methodist 4 per cent has secured 
about 22 per cent of the lower house membership, while 
the Catholics, diligent politicians as they are said to be, 
and forming 17 per cent of the population, could secure 
only 4 per cent. In the Senate the disproportion between 
the two is not so great. There the 4 per cent Methodists 
have an 18 per cent membership, while the 17 per cent 
Catholics equal the comparatively scarce Baptists with 6 
per cent. 

The mathematician may search for other disproportions 
on the basis of the figures given by the 1916 Religious 
Census. To the casual observer it would appear that the 
most successful politicians are the Episcopalians, closely 
followed by the Methodists. The relatively large Catho- 
lic Church, with her followers, is so little concerned with 
office-holding as to be a factor in politics that is well-nigh 
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negligible. This does not mean that Catholics do not ex- 
hibit, as every good American should, a healthy interest 
in politics. But it does mean either that they do not care 
for public office, or that they are passed over when the 
prizes are distributed. 


The Debs Case 


HE President, it is reported, is beginning to fear 

that the leniency displayed by him in commuting 
the sentence of Eugene Debs is “ misplaced.” The Presi- 
dent’s fears are groundless. It is not probable that, be- 
yond the radical groups, ten out of a hundred citizens are 
interested in the Debs case or even know that it exists. 
But it is highly probable that a majority of Americans 
who know something of the reasons why Eugene Debs 
was sent to jail will applaud the action of the President, 
with the reservation that it might well have gone further 
than a mere commutation. 

It will not do, in a country governed by laws and not 
by men, to take the stand that a man who breaks an un- 
popular law should be pardoned. Nor is it public policy 
to free a prisoner simply because he is an old man, or be- 
cause he was always good to his wife. Law is law, 
whether popular or unpopular, and the man who breaks 
it ought to suffer the consequences, even though he be 
old, or has a charming disposition. But if the offense is 
political and the harm done is matter of ancient history, 
clemency may properly engage the thoughts of the execu- 
tive. And when the prisoner has been convicted of a 
political offense created by a law whose spirit is in doubt- 
ful accord with the supreme law of the land, the com- 
plexion of the case is entirely changed. In the opinion of 
many students of social science, the late so-called “ es- 
pionage act’ was a law of this kind. 


The speech for which Eugene Debs was convicted may 
have been crude, in bad taste, and offensive to opinions 
which a majority of Americans cherish as little less than 
sacred. Evidently the convicting jury took the severer 
view that it was barely short of treason. They reached 
that conclusion after the prisoner had been given ample 
opportunity to defend himself, and they acted on motives 
no less just than patriotic. But now that the fever of 
war has passed, it is possible to believe that they acted in 
error, and, in particular, that they failed to appreciate at 
its true value one of the greatest guarantees of the First 
Amendment. 

‘It is always a task of extreme delicacy to draw the line 
beyond which free speech becomes license. But under the 
American form of government, it is preferable to pardon 
much to the spirit of liberty, and to suffer any man to de- 
fend his opinions, always holding him strictly responsible 
for the abuse of a constitutional right. The remedy which 
Eugene Debs offers for the undoubted social and economic 








evils of the day is not useless merely, but decidedly harm 
ful, and no one can make this truth clearer than an un- 
shackled Mr. Debs. Yet, as has been remarked in these 
pages, the chief interest at stake is not Mr. Eugene Debs. 
but the constitutional guarantee of free speech. 


Following the Star 


HE Wise Men found the Saviour because the) 

sought Him. They did not consume the time i: 
ineffectual desires. They studied the signs of the times 
and God spoke to them. They heard the call, they ac 
cepted the vision, they followed the star, and they found 
Him, who alone can give man and the world, peace and 
happiness. 

The Wise Men brought gifts, gold, frankincense and 
myrrh. But they offered the Child infinitely more than 
these symbols of Oriental opulence and power. They 
gave Him the sacrifice of parting from home and country, 
the toil of long days and nights in the desert, the weary 
hours of seeking and hope deferred, and in the end they 
gave themselves. They loved God and sought His face, 
not in words but by deeds. Therefore they found Him. 

We, whosoever are called Christians, must likewise seek 
the Child at Bethlehem. Assuredly we too shall find Him. 
For the call has been given us, and the star is shining. 
We know the way, the truth, and the life. The riches oi 
the East are not ours to garner and give. But we have, 
the humblest of us, and can give, that which the Child 
came to seek: our hearts and their unswerving loyalty. 
This is indeed more than an offering once made. It means 
to keep ourselves in this twentieth century unspotted from 
the world; to be just, and more than this, to be loving; 
to be faithful to the little daily obligations which, forgot- 
ten, can bring darkness to the lives of those nearest us; 
to obey all whom God has given command to rule us; to 
have an especial regard and love for the poor and the 
weak ; to make, as far as in us lies, that little corner of 
the world which knows us, better for our presence. This 
is no small gift. It is far above gold and frankincense 
and myrrh. But it is ours to give, and only in the giving 
shall we find rest for our souls. For the Love that is 
incarnate in the Child at Bethlehem has taught us that 
in renunciation is found love’s choicest gift. 

The world today is not seeking Him. Therefore is 
there wickedness in high places, and the sound of merri- 
ment in the houses of the rich. But it is a merriment 
which passes. None know so well as all who seek the 
pleasures of a passing world that in the end these are as 
dust and ashes. There is a peace to which we can all 
attain, a peace that is as light in tired eyes and as a song 
in hearts that mourn, and it is given by the Child in His 
Mother’s arms at Bethlehem. The way is long, but the 
star is shining, and in its guidance we shall walk to Him, 
and find Him. 


January 7, 1922 
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Literature 


ERNEST REGINALD HULL, S.J. 
be seems a singular disposition of Providence that one of our 
foremost Catholic writers in English, a man with the sane out- 
look on the world of thoughts, the ripe judgment of the world 
if facts which a thorough grasp of Catholic philosophy does so 
much to confer, should have to address his public mainly through 
the medium of a small weekly paper edited and published in Bom- 
bay, equally remote from both America and the British Isles. 
What influence the writings of Father Ernest R. Hull may have 
on his own immediate Indian surroundings, we have no means of 
udging, although we may confidently surmise that he has done a 
great deal during his twenty years of editorship of the Examiner 
to interpret the Western to the Eastern mind. But we venture to 
think that the audience which for the most part he has had in 
view and which has profited most by his teaching, is “ Western,” 
and certainly what he has written, although sometimes colored by 
the circumstances of its origin, has generally a universal appeal. 

Father Hull is essentially an “apologist” in the fullest sense of 
the word, concerned always with expounding and defending the 
truth which God has revealed through His Church, and asserting 
the validity of those means of reaching the truth with which human 
nature is endowed. The fortunes of the Church, both intellectual 
and material, the incidents arising from her contact with the forces 
of the world and the pride of human reason, the witnesses God 
has provided for Himself, both in conscience and in nature, the 
philosophical implications of the Church’s teaching, these and 
similar topics, have been his constant editorial pre-occupation, until 
gradually his weekly output has evolved into a number of small 
volumes, the importance of which is out of all proportion to their 
size and which have not as yet met with the circulation their merits 
demand. 

For this their provenance is to some extent responsible. The 
Examiner is emphatically a one-man paper, containing little 
original matter of any worth except what Father Hull writes, and 
otherwise composed of extracts from other papers along with local 
news and the telegrams of the week. Its circulation out of India— 
and, to judge by the editor’s own recent statement, in India as well 
—is very small. Although, as it goes to many other Catholic edi- 
tors, it may claim an audience as fit as it is few. Consequently, 
in issuing in book form the articles originally contributed to its 
columns, the editor has been compelled for economy’s sake to pre- 
sent them to the public for the most part in their original some- 
what unattractive typography. This we venture to think must tend 
to restrict their vogue considerably, for not only are they cheap 
but they look cheap. If some enterprising publisher would reset all 
these productions in more fitting form and make a uniform standard 
edition of them, and if, let us add, the author himself would revise 
them with a view to correcting certain traces of “ journalese ” and 
ccasional looseness of style due to their newspaper associations, 
we are convinced that they would come at once into their own as 
imongst the best contributions to Catholic thought of this genera- 
tion. 

Ernest Reginald Hull is today fifty-nine years old, having been 
born of Protestant parents near Manchester in September, 1863. 
After his school-days he took up the engineering profession, and 
was received into the Church at Derby shortly before his nineteenth 
birthday. We are not aware that he has left any record of the 
motives which led to this step, but his Catholic convictions were 
obviously very strong, for four years later, in 1886, he applied 
for admission into the Society of Jesus at Roehampton, London. 
After his preliminary training he taught a junior class at Beau- 
mont, near Windsor, for several years. Then followed his philo- 
sophical and theological course of study, embracing seven years, dur- 
ing which he displayed a considerable aptitude for metaphysical 





speculation and historical research. The present writer who took 
his theological course at the same time was profoundly impressed 
by Father Hull’s amazing industry and by the gift, afterwards so 
conspicuous in his published works, of rapidly getting to the heart 
of a subject and setting it forth in lucid English. He was raised 
to the priesthood in September, 1899, and made his solemn pro- 
fession at Bombay in August, 1904. 

It was in 1902 that he was sent on the Indian mission and im- 
mediately placed in charge of the Examiner, which soon began to 
attract attention on account of the vigorous writing of its new 
editor. Perhaps the first of his reprints to meet with general no- 
tice was the stimulating booklet called “ Fortifying the Layman,” 
the English edition of which was cordially introduced by the 
Bishop of Salford as “most important and instructive.” It is 
an exposure of the lamentable apathy displayed by many en- 
dowed with the talent of faith, but without the slightest conception 
of their duty to put it to usury, for their own benefit and that of 
their neighbors, and it is as apposite to modern conditions as it was 
to those of 1904. It shows that the fault is due, in the first in- 
stance, to those entrusted with the education of youth not knowing 
how to make religious knowledge, whether concerning the doctrines 
or the history of the Church, really interesting. As a result, ignor- 
ance of such matters, beyond what is essential for the minimum of 
Catholic practise, is so general that it causes no shame or em- 
barrassment amongst the laity, and, worse still, leads to a sort of 
spiritual atrophy, so that the victim is no longer capable of 
savoring the things that are above. Hence the terrible leakage 
from the Church amongst the young, even after what is supposed 
to be a Catholic education. This little treatise should be read and 
re-read by all engaged in Catholic training, who will find it a 
warning, a stimulus and a guide. The same advice applies to 
“The Formation of Character,” a later booklet wherein as a sort 
of sequel the psychological basis of education is discussed, and the 
ideals of Christian culture set forth. A third study called “ Col- 
lapses in Adult Life,” shows how constantly the subject has en- 
gaged Father Hull’s attention and how necessary he feels it that 
those who have the responsible task of training the young should 
try and tert and weigh and examine traditional methods so as to 
discover wherein lie their weak points. A book by Father 
Donnelly called “The Art of Interesting,” deals with the main 
argument of all these formative works. 


Dwelling in the midst of the secular heathenism of India, Father 
Hull of necessity has had to consider their character, and especially 
their points of contrast and resemblance with Christianity. The 
result has been a valuable series of reprints from the Examiner, 
the titles of which sufficiently indicate their scope. They are 
“ Studies in Idolatry,” “ Theosophy and Christianity,” “‘ Studies in 
Hinduism” (Part I), “ Archaic Religions,” “God, Man and Re- 
ligion,” the two last being introductory volumes to projected works 
on a larger scale. They are characterized by a power of keen 
philosophical analysis which must have impressed the Eastern mind. 
The study of theosophy has grown in importance owing to the 
spread of that strange cult amidst Christianity’s decay and no- 
where have we seen it so exhaustively examined, and the ideas of 
Karma, necessary evil, personality and reincarnation so adequately 
exposed. 

Another distinct branch of Father Hull’s work is that which 
necessarily occupies some part of the time of every Catholic 
writer, viz: Catholic defense. This treatment of the Galileo case 
in “Galileo and His Condemnation” remains the most complete 
and satisfactory answer to the critics of the Church extant in 
English. His denunciation of “ Haeckel’s Frauds and Forgeries” 
leaves that scientist with very little reputation for logic or honesty. 
His study of Da-winism, “Ten Papers on Evolution,” is a clear 
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and moderate statement of the relations between science and 
dogma. His “Thirteen Articles on Freemasonry” asserts the 
soundness of the Church’s condemnation of secret societies, and va- 
rious smaller tracts deal with different points of attack upon Catho- 
lic doctrine and practise. But perhaps the most valuable kind of 
“apologetic” that we owe to Father Hull’s pen is his series of 
studies of English church history, wherein he endeavors to rescue 
that record from the infiltrations of the Protestant spirit. After 
preliminary essays on “ Froude,” a typical anti-Catholic writer, 
and “ The Spanish Armada,” he has gone back to the beginning and 
has already treated “ The British and Anglo-Saxon Period” and 
“The Norman Earlier Medieval Period.” Naturally a work of 
this kind, carried out without access to original documents and the 
usual historical apparatus, cannot claim to be more than a pioneer 
endeavor, but that, we consider, constitutes its importance. It 
should have been done generations ago, were Catholics really alive 
to the need of it. Unless Father Hull, weary of waiting, had thus 
begun to “ blaze the trail,” we should probably go on, for some 
time to come, to put non-Catholics’ histories into the hands of our 
children at school. 

Still with the idea of getting people to face realities and to base 
their conduct on sound and firm principles, Father Hull has also 
published an unconventional treatise on ethics, called “ Why Should 
I Be Moral?” and a larger work in catechetical form, designed for 
the use of schools which do not accept the Christian Revelation, 
entitled “ Man’s Great Concern: the Management of Life.” A more 
discursive exposition of his philosophy, fashioned after the plan of 
Carlyle’s “ Sartor Resartus,” is to be found in “ A Practical Philo- 
sophy of Life,” as expounded by a fictitious character, Herr 
Schneebels. This gives the author the opportunity of airing with 
more freedom his views de omni re scibili, and, although amusing 
reading, is not on the same plane of value as his set treatises. We 
should not omit to mention as belonging to the latter category, his 
“Essay on Love,” wherein that phenomenon is analyzed in all its 
manifestations with characteristic thoroughness. 

This brief survey of Father Hull’s work will, we trust, make 
good our claim that in the editor of the Examiner we have an 
asset of considerable value to the Faith we cherish. His thought 
is sound, clear, definite: his style, despite occasional carelessness, 
the apt reflection of his thought. One thinks of him as a mod- 
ern Brownson, an editor of a by-gone day not sufficiently read 
nowadays, who did great service to the Church in America. From 
his study-chair in Bombay, Father Hull is carrying on in two 
hemispheres that noble tradition. 

JosepH Keatine, S.J. 


AS LITTLE CHILDREN 


The Master said a man must be 
A little child once more, 

If he would enter easily 
Through Heaven’s golden door. 


The pearl-white houses tower high, 
Like buildings all of snow, 

But men must stand outside and sigh, 
For Heaven’s gate is low. 


And only children’s voices rise 
Gleeful from star-paved street, 

And on wide lawns made out of skies 
Dance only children’s feet. 


And when they’ve played the whole day long, 
In fields by angels trod, 

They go with many a laugh and song 

To bid good-night to God. 
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The angels tuck them snug and tight 
Within each little bed; 

And one stands near throughout the night, 
His gold wings o’er them spread. 


Good Master, when I come to die, 
Give me Thy saving grace, 
And grant, with childlike heart, that I 
May look upon Thy face. 
Wutuiam V. Dovytg, S.J. 


REVIEWS 

Louise Imogen Guiney. By Atice Brown. New York : Th: 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

A rare monolith in the great temple of life was Louise Imogen 
Guiney, and this beautiful monograph of the life and art of 
that distinguished woman is a tribute worthy of her and of th 
author, Miss Alice Brown. Seldom is biography so well done— 
the life dates, the bibliography, the character-study, the literar) 
appraisal—all wearing the vesture of sympathy—a right word— 
and a skill in technique of narrative. For an inner circle near 
to Louise Guiney in the brightest days of her creative art, Miss 
Brown is highly qualified to report; and she writes as well for 
the “general” reader, and for the academicians who will be 
numerous and earnest in the study of the prose and poetry of 
Louise Imogen Guiney. “In what niche shall we set her statue 
of renown? She has done the most authentic and exquisite 
verse America has yet produced,” is the question and well-con- 
sidered response of her biographer. And of her letters, those 
countless leaves of a splendid Vallombrosa : “In them she lost 
her sense of studious responsibilities and—strange paradox of 
time !—it is they who may go farthest toward making her im- 
mortal.” 

There will be larger biographies upon this subject worthy of 
study, worthy of admiration that turns to emulation. Louise 
Guiney was a chapter upon so many titles: Catholic, American, 
Irish, English of the seventeenth century, and Catholic towards 
any noble thought and scene from Plato down to a Jacob’s Ladder 
on the Forty-Second-Streets of the world. Her chapters of 
literary achievement will engage the point of view of critics in 
later generations. Humanist, as she was, may they be, and clear- 
eyed for the Vision that was hers. The “study” by Miss Brown 
has already received the delighted praise of Miss Guiney’s 
friends, and it will meet with the discerning appreciation of the 
libraries, domestic or civic. “Louise Imogen Guiney, poet, es- 
sayist and scholar, was an extraordinarily limpid soul, whose 
death seems, in no sense referable to our own responsive emotion, 
but one of bare fact and calm inevitableness, a rebirth into a 
sort of present immortality in letters, a new affirmation of re- 
sponse to he: unique accomplishment even among those to whom 
she had become only a name out of the many-syllabled past.” 
And of her other rebirth, we might be permitted to add, out 
of her many epitaphs : 


Go you by with gentle tread. 

This was Paula, who is dead: 

Dear grey eyes that had a look 
Like some rock-o’ershadowed brook, 
Voice upon the ear to cling 

Sweeter than the cithern string. 


With that spirit shy and fair 

Quietly and unaware 

Climbing past the starry van, 

Went, for triple talisman, 

They to whom the heavens must ope: 
Candour, Chastity, and Hope. 
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While I Remember. By SrerpHEN 
George H. Doran Co. $5.00. 

“People who are old enough to write memoirs,” Mr. Shane 
Leslie remarks, “have usually lost their memory.” Taking 
those words seriously to heart, his friend, Stephen McKenna, 
the clever British novelist, though he is only thirty years old, 
determined to put on record his recollections of English school 
and university life before the Great War and his impressions of 
social, literary and political London during the past dozen years, 
so he wrote this book. If the picture the author draws of a 
Westminster boy’s cynical attitude toward Christianity repre- 
sents that of the average youth in the “public schools” of Eng- 
land, the present state of the Established Church is easily ex- 
plained. The author has some good pages on the misgovern- 
ment of Ireland and on England’s utter inability to understand 
her neighbor to the west. He well observes: 


McKenna. New York: 


Ireland has retained a faith, a poetry and a mysticism which 
in England could not withstand the materializing influence 
of commercial development nor the imperial fruits of par- 
ticipation in European politics. The Irish have never regarded 
industrial pre-eminence as the goal of human energy and 
ambition, they never will; and they are deaf to the lure of 
imperialism. Those who confound mysticism with senti- 
ment mistake the most mystical people in Europe for the 
most sentimental; the Irish are without sentimentality, and 
their cynicism, once realized, tempts the bewildered alien to 
doubt their spiritual quality until he discovers that cynicism 
may be used as protective coloring. In conflict with neigh- 
bors of sometimes less generous soul the Irish forgive easily, 
perhaps they forgive too easily; they never forget, and per- 
haps it would be for their good if they learned to forget. 
They are more chivalrous than most of the nations in Europe 
and more chaste than any. In common with the rest of the 
world they believe that a man is worthless unless he will die 
for his ideals; they believe also that an ideal is worthless if 
men will not die for it. 

Mr. McKenna was a member of the British Commission that 
came to Washington during the war and he now prints the diary 
he then left. “In ten years London has become steadily and un- 
ceasing more greedy and vulgar,” we read on the author’s closing 
pages, but he still cherishes bright hopes of England’s future. 

W. D. 





Dante. 1321-1921. 
Macmillan Co. 


Essays in Commemoration. New York, The 


The Canzoniere of Dante. By Atuici Cossio. New York: The 
Encyclopedia Press. 

Dante’s Attitude Toward the Church and the Clergy of His 
Times. By Right Rev. Mgr. J. T. Statrery, Ph. D. Philadelphia: 
John Joseph McVey. $0.35. 

Dante was not only inspired himself, he has inspired others 
with something of his sacred fire when they come to write of 
him. The sound erudition and scholarship of many of the books 
issued on the occasion of his sixth centenary form a striking 
feature of the world-wide celebration of that auspicious event. 
The volumes here mentioned are no exception. In the “Essays 
in Commemoration,” the mere names of the contributors to this 
“international ” homage to the great poet are sufficient vouchers 
for the excellence of the work. They are headed by that of the 
Rt. Honorable Viscount Bryce, who views Dante in relation to 
our own times. The English scholar is followed by Professor 
Benedetto Croce, who contributes an essay in Italian entitled 
“Carattere e Unité della Poesia di Dante.” Professor Edmund 
Gardner studies “Dante as a Literary Critic,’ Mr. Philip H. 
Wicksteed writes of “ Dante and the Latin Poets,” Mr. A. G. 
Ferrers Howell, of “Dante and the Troubadours,” Mr. Paget 
Toynbee, of “Oxford and Dante,” a brief but interesting sum- 
mary of the work done by sons of Oxford in the furtherance of 
the study and appreciation of the works of “ Paltissimo poeta.” 
Mr. Laurence Binyon and Mr. Harold E. Goad, contribute fine 
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translations, the first of the famous Ulysses passage, the second 
of the Farinata episode. Other contributors are Canon Insdale 
Ragg, who writes on the “Humor of Dante,” Professors W. P. 
Ker, J. W. Mackail, C. Foligno, and Antonio Cippico, the last 


writing, like Professor Croce, in Italian. The volume contains a 
portrait of Dante, probably by Amico Di Sandro, reproductions 
from a XIV-century manuscript of Canto XXIX of the 
“ Purgatorio” as well as from engravings of Sandro Botticelli, 
Luca Signorelli and William Blake. 

His “Canzoniere of Dante,” Aluigi Cossio intends to be but 
“ a modest contribution” to the critical edition of that collection. 
But the “modest contribution” is also marked by critical skill 
and evidences a rare equipment on the part of the author for his 
difficult task. The volume is divided into five parts: Bibliography, 
manuscripts, editions, prolegomena and the new text of the 
Canzoniere. The text adopted for the Canzoni is based upon the 
text which probably was used by Petrarch and which the author 
had the opportunity of examining in the Rylands Library, Man- 
chester. The book will appeal in a special manner to more ad- 
vanced students of Dante. 

In his short monograph of twenty-five pages, Mgr. Slattery, 
whose “ Dante the Central Man of All the World” (Kenedy) 
won such wide recognition, shows clearly that whatever may have 
been the views of the author of the “ Divina Commedia” as to 
the personal faults and crimes of Popes, Bishops, clergy and re- 
ligious, he never was tainted for a moment with dogmatic error, 
that in the Popes he recognized the successors of Peter, acknowl- 
edged their headship of the Church of Christ, and had a high 
conception of the sacerdotal dignity and the religious life. His 
political bias may have led him astray, but he never failed in his 
faith. Nothing could be more unjust than to see in Dante a 
precursor of Huss or Luther. No soul was ever more Catholic 


than his. Dr. Slattery’s pages prove this conclusively. 
5. & &. 





Maria Chapdelaine, a Tale of the Lake St. John Country. By 
Louis Hémon. Translated by W. H. Blake. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Mr. Hémon is a gifted Frenchman who left Europe for Canada 
and while sojourning a year or two in the wild timberland of 
Quebec, used the intervals snatched from toiling on the land to 
write this remarkable book. It is both a very intelligent and 
sympathetic study of the life led by Canadian Catholic frontiers- 
men and a nature-lover’s discerning description of the beauties and 
the terrors of the northern forests and rivers. The story’s central 
figure is Maria Chapdelaine, a fair and sturdy frontier maiden, 
who has three suitors aspiring to her hand. Maria’s sweetest 
smiles are for Frangois Paradis, a handsome woodsman of sterling 
character, but along comes Lorenzo Surprenant with his charming 
manners and his picturesque stories about the marvels of “the 
States,” while the patient devotion of Eutrope Gagnon, a neigh- 
boring homesteader, keeps laying siege to the girl’s heart. All the 
members of Maria’s family, tireless Samuel, her father, whose 
passion is clearing the land, Madame Chapdelaine, the incomparable 
housewife, Tit’ Bé, Esdras and Da’ Bé, Maria’s grown-up brothers, 
and little Telesphore and Alma Rose, are vividly portrayed by the 
author who makes the little storm-beset house in the clearing the 
scene of a most attractive blending of domestic happiness and 
Catholic piety. Apropos of the latter Mr. Hémon writes: 


To go to midnight Mass is the natural and strong desire of 
every French-Canadian neasant, even of those living farthest 
from the settlements. What do they not face to accomplish it! 
Arctic cold, the woods at night, obliterated roads, great dis- 
tances do but add to the impressiveness and the mystery. The 
anniversary of the birth of Jesus is more to them than a mere 
fixture in the calendar with rites appropriate; it signifies the 
renewed promise of salvation, an occasion of deep rejoicing, 
and those gathered in the wooden church are imbued with sin- 
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cerest fervour, are pervaded with a deep sense of the super- 

natural. 

“ Maria Chapdelaine,” which promises to be one of the outstand- 
ing books of the year, deserves many Catholic readers. The 
translation seems to be an excellent one. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The Sanctifying “End.”—The thoughtful readers of “ Prob- 
lems of Conduct, an Introductory Survey of Ethics” (Houghton 
Mifflin), by Durant Drake, Ph.D., and Professor of Philosophy 
at Vassar College, will note a grave danger that arises from the 
use of the concept “end” which finds expression in the familiar 
proverb, “ The end justifies the means.” Conduct is to be judged 
by the end it subserves; therefore, if the end is good any means 
may be used to attain it. This has been the defense of much 
wrong-doing. The Jesuits, for instance, who lied, slandered, 
cheated, and murdered, as is piously believed, to promote the 
interests of the Church; the McNamara brothers, who dyna- 
mited buildings and bridges as a means toward the final end of 
attaining for laborers a just share of the fruits of their labor; 
the suffragettes, who burned private houses, ruined mail-boxes, 
and broke windows, have justified their crimes by pointing to 
the noble ends they expected thereby to attain. What shall be 
said to this plea? “The Manuale Scholarum” (Harvard 
Univ. Press, Cambridge), translated by Robert Francis Seybolt 
from the Latin, contains brief descriptions of happenings in the 
University of Heidelberg during the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. The author has added some color to the original by the 
use of present-day colloquialisms, but as those interested in such 
matters would probably be able to read the original, the book 
does not seem of much value——“ Modern Essays” (Longmans ) 
is a collection of fifty-seven essays which appeared originally in 
the London Times. Despite the sameness in the essays, the book 
furnishes good reading for spare moments. 








Essays.—“ Modern Essays” (Harcourt), edited by Christo- 
pher Morley, is made up of a book containing more than thirty 
modern essays selected with a view to proving that good work 
is being done in this form of prose. Many a familiar name 
is omitted, for the author has purposely sought out material less 
generally known. There is no doubt that Mr. Morley has 
chosen wisely if not always well. Cabell, Bertrand Russell, and 
their poor paganism mar a book that shows the faith of Joyce 
Kilmer and the depth of Louise Imogen Guiney. Santayana 
and Strunsky are poor company for Belloc and Saintsbury. 
With the omission of four or five authors this collection of 
modern essays could be recommended without qualification. One 
of the best essays in the book is the author’s preface. His theory 
on the essay and the short story is interesting. The teacher of 
English will find the book useful, the general reader will enjoy 
it in the main. “Plum Pudding” (Doubleday, $1.75) of 
Christopher Morley will be a palatable dish to those who have 
not strolled through the Bowling Green. We are a consistent 
reader of that column, so feel rather put out that it contains 
little that will be of interest to such as myself. He recommends 
Miss Guiney to us without this time assuring us he is no Catholic. 
Possibly his description of the nuns on Barclay Street is intended 
to convey that information. Chesterton (who is no physical 
weakling and of whom Mr. Morley is an admirer), says he 
would not have the energy to be a religious. Nuns are not pale- 
faced, sad-eyed creatures, quite the contrary, and if only Mr. 
Morley would pigeon-hole the adjective “adorable,” at least for 
a while! Mr. Max Eastman advances a new theory on the 
nature of humor in “The Sense of Humor” (Scribner, $2.00). 
The first part of his book is written for the general reader, the 
second part for the psychologist. Every theory on humor from 
the days of Plato to our own is sifted and explained. The 
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book will be of interest to psychologists——“‘A Traveler in 
Little Things” (Dutton, $3.00), by W. H. Hudson, is a book 
which holds much interest for the lover of nature and for the 
close observer of human life. The author possesses a keen 
sense of the beautiful, although at times, in his reverent en- 
thusiasm for nature, he gives expression to views bordering on 
the pantheistic and loses sight of the real meaning of religion 
and its truths. 





A_ Spiritist’s Maunderings.— Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's 
“The Wanderings of a Spiritualist’”” (Geo. H. Doran, $2.50) is a 
sad and in many ways a blasphemous book to-which no person who 
respects Christ and Revelation can give tolerance. Happily, the 
volume is worthless from an apologetic standpoint. There is 
much in it about a new revelation, an extension of Christ’s reve- 
lation and all that, but not a shred of supporting evidence, nothing 
that would avert the attention of even a thoughtful child, except 
perhaps this amusing passage: 


Whilst I was at Auckland Mr. Poynton, a stipendiary mag- 
istrate there, told me of a dog in Christchurch which had a 
power of thought comparable, not merely to a human beirg, 
but even, as I understood him, to a clairvoyant, as it would 
bark out the number of coins in your pocket and other such 
questions. The alternative to clairvoyance was that he was 
a very quick and accurate thought-reader, but in some cases 
the power seemed to go beyond this. Mr. Poynton, who had 
studied the subject, mentioned four learned beasts in history: 
a marvelous horse in Shakespeare’s time, which was burned 
with its master in Florence; the Boston skipper’s dog; Hans, 
the Russian horse, and Darkie of Christchurch. He investi- 
gated the latter himself, as one of a committee of three. On 
the first occasion they got no results. On the second, ninety 
per cent of the questions were right, and they included sums 
of addition, subtraction, etc. “It was uncanny,” he wrote. 


The author should not have omitted the swine of the country 
of the Gerasenes. They might, possibly, furnish him with a plau- 
sible explanation of the actions of the dog which he thinks “ has 
these (psychic) powers, though age and excitement had now im- 
paired them.” To what downright folly Spiritism leads men! 
It is to be hoped that some day the ghost of Sherlock Holimes 
will lead his creator back to old paths. 





Psychology. —“The Conquest of Fear” (Doubleday), by Basil 
King, is a curious admixture of evolutionary and Christian prin- 
ciples. The author discovers by evolution what he ought to have 
known as a Christian that “ difficulties had value.” In his own 
striking way, St. Paul explains the whole case when he says, “ To 
those who love God, all things work together unto good.” Many 
of the further discoveries of Mr. King will seem as the veriest 
of platitudes to those familiar with the numerous little Catholic 
ascetical treatises on “Conformity to God’s Will.” The author 
sets forth as personal discoveries the great truths that God is 
everywhere and everywhere thinking of and working for and lov- 
ingly directing His creatures by a personal Providence for definite 
ends. With these fundamental principles he has achieved the 
“Conquest of Fear” in his own life and in this book applies the 
same to the solution of world problems. The book is a fair 
indication of two facts: first, that Protestant Christianity has 
failed to bring to its followers a philosophy of life and secondly. 
that men need more and more a religion capable of achieving this 
result——-M. J. Gedfrey Raupert’s “The New Psychology 
(Peter Reilly, Philadelphia, $1.25), has made a fresh attempt to 
square the unchanging truths of faith with the findings of mod- 
ern psychology. He seems to take the “subconscious mind” 
which “never sleeps” and which gives evidence of itself by oc- 
casional “subconscious uprushes” as a proven fact. All that 
Mr. Raupert undertakes to explain is explained by the old 
psychology, and its doctrine of “ image-relicts ” or, as the school- 
men called them “ species rememorativae.” In some places the 
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author seems to convey a wrong impression. For example, pages 
65-66 might give the impression that the fire of hell is not real; 
chapters IV and V, might cause one to think that purgatory and 
hell are merely states of being in which those exist who have a 
disquieting memory-content, while from chapter VII a like infer- 
ence might be drawn that heaven is the condition of one whose 
memory is untainted. 


EDUCATION 


Sovietism in American Education 


HE whole educational policy of the country, State and 

national, in administrative methods and the content of in- 
struction, has for some years been and is now instantly threatened 
by the same class autocracy and visionary empiricism that are 
characteristic of the Soviet theory of civilization. The dis- 
tinctive features of the system are plainly discernible in the 
progress of the “new education,” during the last twenty-five 
years. They include dictatorial and exclusive class rule; the 
crushing out, by any means necessary, of all differing and op- 
posing views and interests; the worship of utopian ideals of social 
perfectibility, to be attained by wholly rationalistic processes ; 
the denial of any supernatural authority or truth in human af- 
fairs; the sacrifice of established institutions and principles to 
the experimental hypotheses of the “new order”; and an or- 
ganization of agencies and functions that will insure unrestricted 
monopoly of control and centralization of management in a 
dictatorship, self-perpetuating and autocratic. The last-named 
attribute of the revolutionary “reform” is the basis of its prac- 
tical ascendancy. 


Earty AMERICAN IDEALS 


[X the early period of our national history education was mainly 


under private control. Religious enterprise and local pride de-~ 


veloped schools, academies and colleges in all parts of the Union, 
supported by voluntary patronage and directly responsible to their 
patrons. Even in the limited area where public schools were 
first established, there was an immediate relationship and ac- 
countability of the teachers to the parents constituting school 
communities. The education of children, although recognized as 
a beneficial function of social and political order, was deemed 
the primary and sacred duty of parenthood. The family was at 
once the source of its inspiration and the seat of its authority, 
and groups of families in their local capacities as school dis- 
tricts, county communities and State-wide organizations, directed 
the management and prescribed the content of school instruction. 
Teachers were merely the employes of those who paid their 
wages, and their compensation and tenure of employment were 
conditioned upon satisfactory performance of contractual obliga- 
tions. Their employers held a vigilant and exacting censorship 
over both the conduct of the schools and the cultural product of 
the teaching, demanding fidelity and efficiency as the tests of 
acceptable service. In a word, the schools belonged to the 
people and not to the pedagogues. That was the system under 
which American institutions were framed and developed, Amer- 
ican nationality was conceived and nourished into vigor, and the 
golden age of American patriotism produced its triumphs of 
personal virtue and public achievement. In those days, too, 
education had a plain and practical meaning; its character and 
objects were definite and easily understood. The school was 
not considered as a “ social institution,” but as a training-ground 
of individuality, devoted to mental culture, to the acquisition 
of useful information, and to character-building, personal in its 
application to each child’s needs and specific in its adaptation to 
every child’s capacity. The old-time teaching promoted learning 
and intellectual activity for their own sakes. As Channing 
said, a man “is to be educated because he is a man, and not be- 
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cause he is to make shoes, nails and pins.” The will, not less 
than the intellect, was to be developed, disciplined and subjected 
to noble impulses, for it was an accepted saying of that era that 
“the worst education, which teaches self-denial, is better than 
the best education that teaches everything else and not that.” 


Tue “ Oxp Epucation ” 


UR forefathers predicated their conception of education upon 

the indestructible and intelligent personality of each human 
being, created for a separate destiny and bound to a separate re- 
sponsibility by the Divine Creator, whose revealed law of con- 
duct and character is the bed-rock of all sane and safe living; 
and they adhered to the fundamental truths of the Christian re- 
ligion, which our courts from the beginning have held to be a 
part of the common law of the land. When they came to deal 
with the social aspects of the schools, they maintained that Society 
and the State should always be subordinate in their functions 
and secondary in importance to the symmetrical development of 
the individual man, with his natural rights and liberties. Hence 
they did not exalt the social and vocational objects of education 
above the personal, nor sacrifice the cultural to the communistic 
influences of its pursuit. They were able to assert and maintain 
these principles by retaining their direct control over the institu- 
tions in which their children were instructed. The “old educa- 
tion,” as it is derisively called by the apostles of the “new,” was 
indeed a system of popular education and not a cult of peda- 
gogic exclusiveness. It no longer prevails, unless in particular 
districts and under exceptional circumstances. Within the memory 
of those still living the old order has changed, yielding place to 
the new, and a paradoxical feature of the change is that, in most 
vital points, it contradicts the promises and professions of its 
advocates. In the name of democracy and socialization the modern 
“educators” have established a rigid autocracy over the whole 
field of public instruction, while the kind of social equality they 
have fostered is the reign of a monotonous and commercialized 
mediocrity that “levels the mountains but does not fill up the 
plains.” 


Tue Rise or AUTOCRACY 


SSOCIATIONS of those interested in the cause of popular 

education arose early in our annals, originating, as did the 
public free schools, in New England. At first these organizations 
were voluntary, loosely constituted, localized as to membership, 
and included leaders in politics, religion, literature and journalism. 
Their efforts were directed mainly towards the administration and 
efficiency of the schools, along the lines above indicated; and in 
those days attention was focused chiefly upon the elementary 
schools, it being the judgment of that age that the State had 
exhausted its duty, as well as its prerogative, by furnishing to its 
children those fundamental elements of knowledge requisite for 
the ordinary necessities of the average life and business, which 
also covered the usual and primary qualifications of citizenship. 
If an ambitious youth was desirous and capable of attaining a 
loftier plane of intellectual and social achievement than that for 
which his elementary tuition had fitted him, he or his family must 
find the way by thrift, zeal and determination, for it was believed 
that it is more conducive to the formation of sturdy character and 
useful citizenship for aspiring individuals to acquire higher or 
specialized learning by their own efforts, than to have it bestowed 
by the indiscriminate bounty of the State. It was not until after 
the first quarter of the last century that such enthusiasts as 
Horace Mann, aided by the vague idealism of the Transcendental- 
ists and the Concord literati, succeeded in importing and popu- 
larizing the autocratic principles of Prussian politics and the pan- 
theistic heresies of Prussian philosophy, resulting in a theory of 
education curiously compounded of Puritan morality and pagan 
rationalism. Under this new phase of intellectualism the secondary 
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schools and State universities have usurped the importance of 
primary instruction, while the secular and social aspects of educa- 
tion have displaced its mental and moral objectives. 


FEDERAL CONTROL 


[* the period from 1830 to 1850 the teaching fraternity began 
to espouse and inculcate the Prussian ideal of despotic State 
control over all social life and institutions. The tendency to 
centralization and monopoly grew rapidly and extended into other 
sections, especially in the newer regions of the West. The old- 
fashioned names of “teacher” and “professor” no longer suf- 
ficed to express the dignity and authority of organized pedagogy, 
but such self-serving euphemisms as “ educational expert,” “ edu- 
cational sociologist,’ and. like high-sounding titles became the 
vogue; and the ultimate purpose to nationalize the schools by 
legislative processes, maintaining the dictatorial influence of the 
self-assumed guardians of education, became apparent. In 1848 
Horace Mann went to Congress pledged to secure a Federal de- 
partment of education, which he could not do in the existing state 
of public opinion. In 1857 the “ National Teachers’ Association ” 
was organized and began a systematic campaign to obtain Federal 
control over the schools in the country at large, with the avowed 
object of compulsory exclusion, or rigid regulation, of all local 
and private agencies of instruction. The Civil War suspended 
actual progress in that direction, but its centralizing consequences 
and general weakening of constitutional standards gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to the principles and policies of the teachers’ 
syndicate. This became manifest as soon as the struggle ended. 
In 1864 the teachers in Ohio, led by Dr. E. E. White, revived 
and ardently urged the project of a Federal department to en- 
force a uniform and compulsory curriculum of common school 
instruction, and in 1866 the National Association indorsed the 
measure, with the result that the next year, while the country was 
distracted by post-war issues, Congress was induced to establish 
the new department, largely through the championship of Con- 
gressman Garfield. In 1868, however, it was reduced to a bureau, 
headed by the Commissioner of Education, in which form it has 
remained ever since, functioning mainly as an agency for the 
collection and dissemination of educational information. Latterly, 
however, under the pressure of the National Association and its 
successors, and without warrant of law, it has expanded into a 
multitude of “ Divisions,” devoted to a variety of unrelated sub- 
jects, which have engaged in an active campaign for the Federali- 
zation of the schools. 


A Soviet or Soviets 


EANTIME local and State organizations have been absorbed 

or dominated by the central corporation, and individual 
teachers have been coddled or coerced into servility to its plans 
and purposes. The movement, throughout, has been conducted 
with skill and determination, and it is not necessary to doubt its 
sincerity. Its chiefs have utilized the sympathy and alliance of 
all other “ progressive” issues, such as female suffrage, prohibi- 
tion, political populism, social hygiene, maternity and child wel- 
fare, eugenics, vocational training, and every other pestilent by- 
product of modernism. A legion of auxiliaries have been created 
or fostered and affiliated with it, during the last twenty years. 
Societies, leagues, clubs and federations of women, parents, 
teachers, secularists, religious fanatics, social faddists, and the 
heterogeneous brood of uplifters born of aspiring but misguided 
benevolence, have co-operated, directly or indirectly, with the main 
army of pedagogues; while the hysterical altruism and false propa- 
ganda given currency by the World War have invested this aggre- 
gation of zealots with a deceitful glamor of patriotic devotion, 
dedicated to the destruction of “illiteracy” and the deification of 
“ Americanism.” The combination constitutes a Soviet of Soviets 
as formidable and ruthless in its tyranny of opinion as the Rus- 
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sian “republic” in its protracted carnival of savagery and crime. 
The practical effects of this Sovietism upon our Government 
and institutions, and its social and moral consequences to our 
citizenship and civilization, have been so important and extensive 
as to merit a further examination. No other force in the life of 
the nation is quite so powerful and pervasive. 
Duptey G. Wooten. 


SOCIOLOGY 
A Catholic College for Workingmen 


Meee Catholic Workers’ College has just completed the first 

term of its existence. Its purpose is to form educated leaders 
among Catholic workingmen by giving them the opportunity of 
leaving their trades for a year or two, and coming into residence 
at Oxford where they study various subjects related to social! 
questions along with Catholic philosophy. 

The college owes its origin, in large measure, to the efforts and 
insistent demand of our Catholic workingmen who have realized 
the need and the possibility of right guidance for the working 
classes. A letter from a workingman in Scotland may be quoted 
as typical evidence of the demand which the college is intended 
to satisfy. “A very serious position has arisen,” he writes, 
“through the activities of the Scottish Labor College. The 
Miners’ Unions who subscribe to the funds of the College send 
young men as students. From my knowledge of the teachers and 
the atmosphere of this group, I am convinced that the religion of 
any Catholic attending these lectures is gravely endangered.” We 
may add that each such student of this Labor College, on the 
completion of his course, goes back to his work an apostle of mate- 
rialism among his fellow men. Our college would hope to meet 
such shallow and counterfeit, though effective, propaganda by 
genuine education. 

It is important, however, that Catholics should make clear to 
others that the work of the Church is not destructive but con- 
structive. She has been and is today the greatest civilizing force 
in the world’s history. Our work, then, is a positive, not a nega- 
tive mission, a duty to carry forward the Church’s message of 
welfare, not alone to those of her own fold, but, through them, 
to our country and the world at large. 


Some ACHIEVEMENTS 


T may be of interest to reproduce a letter from a Catholic em- 
ployer which was handed to the writer while addressing a meet- 
ing in London: 


I cannot come to your meeting. I am kept away to discuss 
important business interests, and I have made it a condition of 
my going that those who want me contribute £20 to your 
funds. This £20 thev have cheerfully paid, and you will find 
the cheque for it enclosed. I am supporting you, and shall 
try to get other employers to do the same, because your object 
is to train the natural leaders among the workers to examine 
economic problems in the cold light of reason, and under the 
guidance of a properly directed conscience. When employers 
and employed habitually refer their disputes to the principles 
_ teach, it will be found that there is nothing to dispute 
about. 

I regret not being with you to-night as I should like to have 
told your audience about the very pleasant evening we had 
together last Saturday at Oxford. It was a real pleasure 
meeting the very fine fellows you have got together already, 
and I am looking forward to the time when you will have not 
three but three hundred students, and have opened an annex 
wherein the employers may share some of the educational 
advantages that you offer to the men that work for them. 


When Father Plater died suddenly in Malta a year ago he left 
us a heritage in the Catholic Social Gild with its study clubs, 
correspondence courses and summer schools, and a last desire that 
the work should be consolidated by the establishment of a resi- 
dential college. So the college is meant to form a spiritual tribute 
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to the memory of Father Plater and bears intimate association 
with his name. 

Much might be told of the achievement of the Gild in the 
past. We could name a trade union official who applies the 
Encylical Rerum Novarum in the problems of his daily life. We 
could tell of an obscure little study club whose members worked at 
the housing question and succeeded in getting a scheme of their 
own adopted in place of that prepared by the local authority. An 
operative baker, for many years the leader of a study club, when 
hotheads wished to enforce demands by a premature strike, was 
able to guide the branch of his union and obtain all the desired 
reforms by peaceful means. 


THE TRAINING OF LEADERS 


ROM ancther study club we hear that members have been 

asked to address meetings of Socialists and of nonconformists. 
Non-Catholics are coming more and more to learn that the Church 
has a point of view of her own which merits a hearing. This 
result is largely due to the efforts of our working men students. 
Such men deserve all that we can give them and we hope, by 
this new venture, to place at their disposal the best that Oxford 
can offer, and to give them a wider and a deeper knowledge of 
all matters connected with social questions than would ever be 
possible by evening study clubs. 

Though the number of students who will be able to come to 
the college will be relatively few, we shall look to them, when 
they have left us, to become a power of strength to the study 
club movement in their own districts. In the past the successful 
way of these clubs has been crossed by many a failure, for a 
promising club has often died through lack of that encourage- 
ment and guidance which our trained men will give. 

But we hope that our men will have a still wider influence 
in life. Many of the trade union leaders have been trained in one 
or other of the colleges connected with the labor movement. 
Some of these institutions are merely propagandist or openly 
revolutionary. Others, however, have developed latent talent for 
political and industrial leadership and have afforded many re- 
markable examples of men equipped with a wide knowledge of 
economics and kindred subjects. Our aim is to provide a training 
in these subjects, not inferior to that imparted elsewhere, sup- 
plemented by a thorough course of Catholic philosophy and apolo- 
getics. There is no reason why our men should not also rise to 
positions of leadership in their trade organizations and in local or 
national government and so help to guide the powerful and un- 
selfish energies of the labor movement. 

We have opened on a very small scale with three students. It 
would have been useless to have attempted otherwise. The work 
will gather experience as it grows. Our men are members of 
various unions and have had personal experience in labor or- 
ganization, an engine driver, a textile operative and a sheet-metal 
worker. Two will probably remain with us for a second year, 
and we shall then expect about six new students from various 
trades and districts. Probably not one will come to us without 
some sacrifice, not one but will return to his trade when the course 
is completed, ready to use what he has learnt in the service of the 
Church and his fellow workers. Before long we may be able to 
open a hostel for women in the trade union movement. 


ORGANIZATION 


ROFESSORS and lecturers in the University have welcomed 

our men and shown personal interest in their work. The 
same assistance has been given to us by Ruskin College, the im- 
portant labor college established in Oxford, and by Barnett House, 
an establishment for social training. Kindly relations have al- 
ready sprung up between the Catholic undergraduates and our 
workingmen. Many friendships have been formed in this first 
term. In this way the college has been instrumental in a small 
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degree in fostering the Catholic spirit of unity and understanding 
among different ranks in life, instead of ignorance and antagonism, 
by mutual friendship and exchange of different points of view. 

As regards finance, we may well describe ourselves as a mendi- 
cant community. We live mainly on the pence of the poor for 
our most eager supporters are those who understand the need of 
right leaders among the workers. Our men come to us provided 
by scholarships of $500 per annum collected by various Catholic 
organizations in the districts where they live. The organization 
which provides the scholarship selects the candidate, the best 
guarantee that he is the right sort. We can boast of nothing in 
bricks and mortar but it is not these that make a college, but 
rather the union of minds and work. We live together in lodg- 
ings for the present. 

Next year, if our slender central fund, collected separately from 
the scholarships, augments, we hope to buy and furnish a house 
of our own. The future is in God’s hands. We have good hope, 
for so much has gone well already. Our faith is in the movement, 
convinced that if we can carry on through the difficulties and in- 
conveniences of the present year, and meantime make our pur- 
pose understood by our Catholic people, we shall not lack support. 

L. O’Hkra, S.J., 
Principal Catholic Workers’ College, Oxford. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Denominational Proportion 
of Army Chaplains 


To annual report of the Chief of Chaplains for the fiscal year 

1921 shows that the present strength of the corps of army 
chaplains is 185, distributed throughout the grades as follows: 
Colonel, 1; lieutenant colonel, 9; majors, 8; captains, 42; first 
lieutenants, 125. We are told that when the appointments of chap- 
lains were being made in accordance with the act of June 4, 
1920, certain denominations, “notably the Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran Churches,” presented less than their allotment of ap- 
plicants to fill the vacancies reserved for them. The intention was 
to fill these vacancies later, but the reduction in the enlisted 
strength of the army suspended the appointment of further chap- 
lains. To this, we are informed, is therefore due the dispropor- 
tionate number of chaplains of certain denominations. A classi- 
fied list follows: Baptist, 26; Baptist, colored, 2; Congregational, 
9; Disciples of Christ, 10; Lutheran, 12; Methodist Episcopal, 41; 
Methodist Episcopal, colored, 2; Methodist Protestant, 1; Presby- 
terian, 15; Protestant Episcopal, 17; Cumberland Presbyterian, 
1; Reformed, 2; Roman Catholic, 42; Universalist, 2; Unitarian, 
2; United Evangelical, 1. 


Result of Failure to 
Enforce Prohibition 


; peculiarity of the present Prohibition law is that it inflicts 
financial penalties upon those who obey it and affords a “ big 
remunerative business” for those who violate it. Such in sub- 
stance is the complaint made by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., in a state- 
ment issued to President Harding, members of Congress and 
other Government officials. Lawful manufacturers are being 
driven out of business by their losses, while “the unlawful manu- 
facturers and distributors of forbidden products are being 
rewarded with huge profits, practically unmolested by the law- 
enforcing authorities.” In some States “the brewing of beer has 
never ceased, and the manufacturers seem to be operating in 
security.” By the enactment of the Prohibition laws, the com- 
pany says, its investment of $40,000,000 was practically rendered 
useless, while now the failure of enforcing the laws has made 
almost valueless the additional $18,000,000 expenditure to save the 
original investment. 
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The Government says to us, on the one hand, if you disobey 
the Volstead act we shall confiscate your property; on the 
other hand, the Government practically confiscates our 
property by its inability to enforce its own laws. 2 Pee 

If the law cannot be enforced to protect those who obey it 
willingly it certainly does not carry out the spirit of justice 
upon which this nation is founded. Those who are obeying 
the law are being ground to pieces by its very operation, while 
those who are violating the law are reaping unheard of 
rewards. Every rule of justice has been reversed. Every 
tradition and principle of our Government has been over- 
turned. 

In conclusion the company expresses the conviction that the 
remedy for this hopeless state of affairs is to legalize the manu- 
facture and sale of light wines and beers. “ We suggest that an 
investigation by a committee of Congress would reveal the con- 
ditions much worse than we have pictured them.” 





St. Jerome, the Catholic 
Journalist 
HE editor of the Catholic Herald of India finds great con- 
solation in reviewing the life of St. Jerome, his fellow 
journalist : 


He was a saint and a student of Scripture, but what inter- 
ests us more, he was the first Catholic journalist, for no Catho- 
lic writer got into hot water more than he, and on that score 
he deserves to be the Patron of our Brotherhood. Cardinal 
Gasquet has given us a pen picture of this fiery saint in the 
last issue of the Dublin Review, from which we cull the fol- 
lowing: “ Throughout his life, St. Jerome seemed determined 
to make enemies as well as friends. This is hardly surpris- 
ing in view of his vigorous and fearless writing, and his sharp 
and caustic tongue, yet he possessed a most tender 
heart” (another trait of the modern type), for he wrote: 
“T have not been nourished on the milk of tigers.” 

He returned from the East to Rome and “ seized the oppor- 
tunity to hurl his invectives, and pour out his scorn upon all 
who, calling themselves Christians, lived the lives of pagans. 
So in this way, in two years, Jerome made himself the most 
detested man in Rome.” Dear Saint! 


The Jesuit editor of the Indian Catholic Herald has evidently 
tasted to the full the happiness of a Catholic editor’s life. 
Making the Bible Safe 
for Democracy 
UNITARIAN minister in Memphis, Tenn., believes that the 
4 4 Bible could be read in the public schools if everything were 
omitted against which anyone might object. He suggests, accord- 
ing to the Memphis Commercial Appeal, that the selection of 
agreeable matter be made by those people only “ who have the 
Christ spirit in their hearts.” Among these he includes in his pro- 
posed committee that is to expurgate the Bible for public school 
reading, not only Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians and other 
Protestants, but also Catholics, Jews, Unitarians and Mormons, 
“In fact,” he concludes, “let all taxpayers be represented on this 
committee.” This, of course, must include all atheists and ra- 
tionalists of every kind. It would indeed be interesting to see 
how much of the Bible would remain when sectarian, Jew and 
infidel, all “with the Christ spirit dominating their minds,” had 
concluded their excisions and made the Bible safe for democracy. 


Bigotry Rebuked 
in Macon 

I‘ is refreshing to notice the spirit of religious toleration which 
is outspokenly manifesting itself in many parts of the South 
and is rebuking the old bigotry that restlessly seeks to reassert 
itself. Thus the City Council of Macon recently refused the city- 
hall auditorium for a series of anti-Catholic lectures that were 
to be delivered by a certain “Sister Mary Ethel.” When, during 
the course of the Council’s business, the petition to grant the 
hall for this purpose was reached, Mayor Luther Williams leaned 
forward on his desk and thus addressed the members in a voice 





that could be clearly heard throughout the hall, which, says the 
Macon Telegraph, was well filled with people, many of them inter- 
ested in the petition: 


This petition is for a lecture which has been frank], 
acknowledged to be anti-Catholic. It is not my purpose t 
give official sanction to anything that may set in array on 
part of our people against any other part. To do so wouk 
establish a precedent which might result as follows: Thi 
time anti-Catholic, next anti-Methodist, then anti-Greek o: 
Jew and so on all down the line. 

It is most essential that we all work harmoniously togethe: 
and it is entirely irregular that we, the city authorities, should 
ourselves create a disturbing situation by allowing the use ot 
our halls for a purpose that might start any friction whatever 

I fully concede the right of free speech according to the Con- 
stitution, but free speech in our own auditorium with the 
“avowed purpose” of abusing a certain portion of our own 
citizenry is altogether a vastly different matter. I have taken 
a solemn oath to promote the general welfare and common in- 
terest of all the inhabitants of this city and I intend to do 
so to the best of my ability as long as I am mayor of this city. 

In my judgment this proposed lecture would not be con- 
ducive to the public good. 

With the exception of one supporter of the old A. P. A. spirit 
the vote was unanimous against granting the petition. No city 


paper, moreover, gave any notice to the ex-nun or her talks. 


Some Famous 
Professor: 


HE editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal has risen to de- 

fend the much-maligned race of college professors. 
Marshal Foch, he points out, was a professor at the French War 
College, and “ Woodrow Wilson once tried his hand at teaching.” 
Robert E. Lee first taught at West Point, and ended his stainless 
days as a teacher. “Stonewall” Jackson was teaching at thie 
Virginia Military Institute when the war broke out, while Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman held a chair in the Louisiana State Mili- 
tary Academy. 

In fighting the World War, “ Professor” Foch used the 
strategy employed by “Professor” Lee and “ Professor” 
Jackson. General Joffre employed the strategy of “ Pro- 
fessor” Lee and “ Professor” Jackson to repel the first great 
German drive against Paris in 1914. 

Another “ professor,” the charming humorist, Stephen Leacock, 
who occupies the chair of economics at McGill University, adds to 
the list of famous professors. 


We never hear of the author of “ The Wealth of Nations” 
as Professor Smith, nor do we know the poet of “ Evan- 
geline” as Professor Longfellow. The military world will 
smile to see the heroes of the Confederacy styled Professor 
Lee and Professor Jackson. We do not know of Professor 
Harrison as the occupant of a President’s chair. Those whose 
talk is of dreadnoughts and strategy never speak of Professor 
Mahan, and France has long since forgotten the proper title 
of Professor Guizot and Professor Taine. 

Professor Leacock has overlooked some famous Professor- 
Presidents. President Jefferson, if not actually a professor, 
founded a university, which was also an object of solicitude to 
his successors, President Madison and Monroe. Presidents John 
Adams and McKinley had been country school teachers. Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams was professor of rhetoric at Harvard, 
President Garfield taught various subjects at Hiram College, Ohio, 
and President Taft was professor of law in Cincinnati. After 
the expiration of their terms President Cleveland taught at Prince- 
ton and President Taft at the Yale law school, while Pres’- 
dent Roosevelt exercised a roving commission at various uni- 
versities, foreign and domestic. Other famous “ professors” 
whose academic connections are now almost forgotten, are the 
Catholics, Ampére, Galvani, Volta, Mendel and Pasteur. The 
sad moral seems to be that professors attain fame only by the 
sacrifice of their academic titles. 


January 7, 1922 















